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PRICE 
FOURPENCE. 
(Stamped Rdition, §d.) 





forthe convenience of Subscribers in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Es Parts, stitched | ina wrapper and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped 


Edition for the Continent, for not less than 3 } 


onths, and in advance, are received by 
and other Countries not requiring postage to be paid | in London, 28 fr. or ll. 2s. the year. 


Baupry, 9, Rue du 





.- Honore, Paris, or at the Atheneum Office, 
To other countries, the postage in addition. 


ndon. For France, 
(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’s COURT.) 








HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
HREE EXHIBITIONS will take place at the 
Garden of the Society at Turnham Green on the following 
Saturdays, namely, May 18, June 15, July 6, Fellows may obtain 
Ietickets each, for the admission of their friends, at this office, 
price 38. 6. 1. each. on or before April 3rd, and any Number price 
fF each after that day. All tickets issued at the Garden will be 
charged 10s. each. 
ai, Regent-street. 


OCIETY for the ENCOURAGEMENT of 
BRITISH ART. 

The Committee heg to submit, for the consideration of the 

joer the plan and objects of the Institution, which was esta- 
in 

sy the Works of British Artists from the Exhibitions 
of the year, or from the Studios of the Artists themselves, each 
Subseri to be entitled to one chance for each guinea sub- 

seribed, “r4 day being fixed shortly after the close of the Exhi- 
bition, for the public distribution of the Annual Prizes, on the 
principle of f the late State Lottery. 

Any additional tefermation may be had of Messrs. P. & D. 
Colnaghi, 14, Pall Mall East, to whom Subscriptions may be 

; as also to Messrs. Ransoms, Bankers, Pall Mall East; 

hy Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand; Mr. Havell, 77, Oxford- 
ennings, 62 62, Cheapsi ide. 





street; Mr. 


HE ART UNION of LONDON, 


patented in 1836, to aid in the Encouragement of the Arts 





The Sul Subscription Lists for the year 1838-9 are now om Sub- 
scriptions are received by Charles Palmer vy op » Tree 
surer, 10, oy Cavendish-square; by Edward Ed- 
wards, Me Secretary, 15, Lower Seochctrest 4 
whom th: “4 ctus and Reports may be obtained); and 
any Member apg Comanteees at the ces of the London 
oat Westminster Bank ; and by Mr. Thomas Brittain, Collector, 
10, Clarendon-square, Somers Femail 
The Picture now engraving, by Mr. Giller, for the Subscribers 
of last year, (whe are entitled to one copy for each guinea sub- 
of bed) is eamalsatene Monk showin, the Relics in the 
Rome,’ by Willi This 


Sacristy of his Convent at am Simson. 


picture, painted in Rome, was. selected from the Exhibition of 
the Royal Academy, at the price of 150 guineas, by Benjamin 
Bond Cabbell, Esq., the holder of a prize of 25/. at the last allot- 


ment. The engraving, it is hoped, will be in the hands of Sub- 
scribers in the course of the present month. 
ST. PATKICK’S DAY. 
Under the Patronage of Her Majesty and the Queen Dowager. 
ENEVOLENT SOCIETY of ST. PATRICK. 
The FIFTY-SIXTH fave RSARY of this Society 


will be celebrated on SATURDAY, Marcu 16th, 1839, at the 
Freemgson’s Tavern, — Queen-sireet 


Field Marshal H.R. i. the “DU KE of CAMBRIDGE, 
Ear! of Ti K.G. &c. &c. 





arquis of Lansdowne, K.G. 
Marquis of Downshire, K.P. 
Ear! of Clanwilliam, 

Gen, Lord Bloomfield, G.C.B. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


Tickets (20s. each) to be had of E. T ~ Balnbeid e, Esq. M 


reasurer, No. 12, St. Paul's Churchy ard; a e Bar of the 
L— ls and at the Schools in on oe AR, Black friars- 


The Duke of Leinster, 
Marquis of Normanby, K.P. 
Marquis of Londonderry, 


“The amines — as usual on that day, at the Schools, at Two 
och ned (by order) J. C, MITCHELL, Sec. 
Sinner on Table at Six o'clock. 


THE LARGE VICTORIA MEDAL, 


UNDELL, BRIDGE & Co. beg leave to 

announce that they have this day published, in Silver 

<e Bronze, AMEDAL OF HER MAJESTY in high relief, 

3inches and 3-eighths in diameter, Modelled and Engraved by 
B. Pistrocci, Chief Medallist of the Royal Mint. 











Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'’S ROOMS. 
VALUABLE yp ere OF BOOKS, 


The LIBRARY of the Jate. MR. JOSEPH JONES, 
Editor of the ‘ Encyclop 
By Mr. SOUTHGATE, at his Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on 
TUESDAY, — 12, and three following Days; 








ONG WHICH 


AR 
Is FOLIO: Rapin and Tindal’ 's England, 5 vole. 
—Burnett’s Reformation, 3 vols.—Hieronymi Opera, 9 v 
in 4, mor.—Ainsworth on the Pentateuch, russ.—Chil fag morth's 
Religion al Le russ.—Hall’s Contemplations, calf, gilt 

rs on Judges—Sir Thomas Brown’s Works.——IN 
QUARTO.” The Encyclopedia Londinensis, 24 vols. fine paper, 
half rus3.—Philosophical| Transactions, abridged, 18 vols 
Wood's Athens Oxoniensis, 4vols.—Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes 
zlumer , Southern Seng. set of curious yh s River 
India proofs— 's Thames, set of B pre fl plates— 

Wood 8 ? Letters of an ‘Architect, 2 vols. proofs and etchings. 
Anp 1n Octavo: Monstrelet’s Chronicles, 12 vols. —Pantologia, 
12 vols.—Turton’s Linneus, 14 vols.—Anderson’s Poets and 
Translations, 14 velte —Pitt’s Speeches, 4 vols.—East's King's 
Bench Reports, 16 vols.—Oratores Greci, 12 vols.— Regent's 
Classics, 49 vols.— ‘Gibbon, 12 vols.—Hume, Smollett, and Adol- 
Phus, 16 vols.—Horne’s iateetaustion., 4 vols.—Henry’s Bible, 6 
vols.—Mosheim, by Coote, 6 vols.—S Several C ‘opies in Quires of 
the Trade Editions of Middleton’ s Life of Cicero and Cruden's 

meordance, 4to.—Series of Magazines and lReviews—A Set of 
the Examiner Newspaper—Maps by Arrowsmith, &c.—Maho- 
gany Oflice Desk—Book Shelves—Engravings in Gilt Frames, &c. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 

Pos Valuations made of Libraries, and liberal accommoda- 

iven upon Property intended for immediate sale. 
& leet-street. 


ERALDRY and GENEALOGY. — Many 

Articles on these Subjects. both cyrions and rare, in- 

ing some valustie Hove dic Neve, &c. are to 

Nee iron FOR SALE on MONDAY and TUESDAY 
NEXT, by Mr. SOTHEBY. 








T. GEORGE'S” HALL, ~ LIVERPOOL.—To 
Sears CTS mt rt Committee appointed for the Erec- 
GEORGE'S HALL, in Liverpool, are ready to RE- 

¢ MVE DESIGNS for that ABuitding. in the erection and com- 
9 of which it is proposed to expend a sum not exceeding 


A Premium of Two Hundred and riny Guineas will be paid 
for the Design which the Committee shall consider best adapted 
for the purpose ; and One Hundred and Fifty Guineas for the 
second best. 

Printed particulars, containing a general statement of the ac- 
commodation somnired. with a plan of the land and its approaches 
sunexed. may be had on application to the Secretaries, Mr. 

Deane aad Mr. Thomas Harvey, Harrington Chambers, 
Nort John-street, Liverpool. 


SYLUM FOREIGN and DOMESTIC LIFE 
70, Qoob. and5, 1 London. 
e 


Hon. William Fraser, Chairman. 
Maigz-Gen. ad James Law Lushi 





ington, G.C.B. De, Chairman, 

“ The hag’ um was instituted (says the Historical Sketch of 
Assurance ‘ompanies) for the express purpose of assuring dete- 

“ riorated lives—lives rejected by other offices, and lives avow- 
. “edly diseased. It has added to its original business, the as- 

* surance of select lives on lower terms, and under a greater 

“variety of modes, than any other oflice.”’ 

ALTERNATIVE, 

Two thirds, only, of the whole life rates, whether for apiect or 
deteriorated lives, or for persons going abroad, may be paid 
down, and the balance, with interest at 4 per cent. deducted 
from the sum assured. 

ASCENDING SCALE OF PREMIUM, 

Beginning at very low rates, and progressing. 
DESCENDING SCALE OF PREMIUM, 
Commencing at a price, and descending at will of parties. 
FOREIGN, AND MILITARY AND NAVAL INSURANCE, 

Distinct classifications of places, according to salubrity of 
climate ; a specitic price for any particular place, or a voyage or 


voya 
Oilicer: cers, whose destinations are not known, covered to all 
parts of the world at a small but fixed extra rate of premium. 
Prospectus and further information may be obtained by appli- 
cation or letter addressed to the Resident Director, 70. Cornhill. 


COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCF COMPANY, No. 449, West Strand, and No. 78, 
King William-street, Mansion House, London; George-street, 
Edinburgh ; and Dame-street, Dubl 
Instituted 1824, and Eaoveperede vd by Royal Charter. 


Directors. 
Charles Balfour, Boa, Walter Learmonth, E a. 
John Deans Campbell, Esq. Richard Oliverson, Esq 
William Fane De Salis, Esq. Divie Robertson, Esc 
J. Gordon Duff, Esq. ! Hugh F, pertaon. ag 
James Gooden, Esq. 


John Small, Esq. 
John Kingston, Esq. Daniel Stoddart, Esq. 
Mackenzie, Esq. Manager. 

The distingnishin features of this C arporation are, UNQUE 
TIONABLE SECURITY, LOW RATES of PREMIUM, “~y a 
combination of all the important advantages: hitherto offered 
to the Public both in the Fire and Life Department. 

Every Policy issued by this Company renders it imperative on 

the Directors, in the new’ = dispute or difficulty arising, to 
refer the question to arbitra 

Claims for losses in vers my Ml settled at the Office, 449, West 


Strand. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Fire Insurances effected at the usual reduced rates ; and Po- 
licies may be transferred to KY Office without extra charge, 
and on terms very favourable to the Assured. 

IFE DEPART MENT. 

This Incorporation effects Life Insurances either at Reduced 
Rates without Profits, or with Participation in Profits, of which 
two-thirds are returned at regular periods, without being subje ct 
to any deduction for charges of management. 

Tables of Rates and every information may be had at the 
Company's ery? or of the Agents sareegbent the Kingdom. 

449. West Strand, SMITH, Secretary. 
And No. 73. King William-street, city. 


ry HE WESTMINSTER 
and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION 


At the WESTMINSTER FIRE OFFICE, 
No. 27, — -eaaeaneaans 


Thomas Goding, Esq. "Colonel W. #H. * agama 
George Mercer, Esq. — Wigg, 


Lieut.-Col. G. E. Pratt a Thomas Halliwell, Esq. 
H. 8, Cafe, Esc 1: ohn Hamilton, Esq. 
George Cornell, Esq. Richard Mott, & si 
William Crake, Esq. w G. Mucklow, i. 

. J. Dixon, Esq. WV. M. Nurse, Esq. 
George Doda, Es r homas Parkinson, Esq. 
Thomas Fielder. esq. Geo. Pitt, Esq. 

‘i E James Seaton, Esq. 
John Simpson, Esq. 
William B. France, Esq. Wm. Smith, . Hag. 
Colonel E. Boscawen Frederick |J. W. Thru . Esq. 
Stephen Garrard, Esq. e..._. hn W hite, i 


Frederick Pratt Barlow, Esc | ‘Thomas Edward Fielder, oe 
Thomas John Burgoyne, Esq. | Benjamin Edward Hall, 

Physician—Charles J. Roberts, M.D., 31, New + ta Toor 

lack friars. 

Surgeon—John Sweatman, Esq., 68, Berners-street. 
Solicittor—Mr. Thomas Burgoyne, 160, Ox ford-street. 
Advantazes offered by this Association: 

Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the total protits, are divided among 
the Assared. at intervals of 5 years only. 

The Profits respectively allotted may be received by the 
Assured in present money, or by reduction of the Annual Pre- 
mium, or by adding to the Policy an equivalent reversionary 
sum. 

All rsons Assured on their own lives for 1,000/. or upwards, 
have the right (after two Annual payments) ‘of attending and 
voting at all General Meetings. 

The Premiums for all ages under 50 are lower than those 
adopted by a large number of Otlic: wn but are such as to afford 
ample Security to the Ass . M. BROWNE, Actuary. 





























ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
REGENT-ST REST, PICCADILLY. 
there were only eight Life Offices, in London, including 
nel PROVIDENT. Since then their number has increased to 
nearly 100, Of these, about 50 have broken up, and 72 is \ 4 
number in the London Directory for the present year om 
of the recent Offices have taken the name “ PROVID ENT. * 
thence becomes necessary to take notice that the PROV IDENT 
LIFE OFFICE, founded conjointly with the original Provident 
lastitution, or Bank for Savings, in 1806, is in Regent-street, 
iccadi 
In the PROVIDENT the profits are divided among the parties 
insured, at the same time that they are effectually exonerated 
from the unlimited responsibility to which persons are subject, 
on the principle of mutual insurance. The effect of these profits 
may be judged by a Policy taken out by his late Maje sty on his 
own life, for 3,000/., which the gaditions | increased to 3. 
. BEAUMONT, Secretary. 


ASYLUM a nr Rudy ICE, na 70, CORNHILL, and No. 5, 
eplLOo Tl. “y B EARDON. 


O THE HOLDERS. OF EQUITABLE 
POLICIES, dated before 1817. 





Assume a Policy for 1000/. If the party die before the Ist 
iieaner 1840, the additions, beyond those declared up to 1830, 
would only aol. per ann. during the currency of the decen- 


nial period; whereas, ifthe assure 
for every year from the c emer 
be added, by way of further bonus, tothe Pollen 

To insure with the (ree, Life Company any sum not ex- 
ceeding 7000/. payable if a healthy person, now in the 65th year 
of age, should die before the Ist January 1840, would require 
4l. 15s. 3d. per cent. for one year, ora proportional part for the 
broken period of the year ending Ist January, 1840,—or a some- 
= larger premium, if there be deteriorating circumstances in 

e case. 

Thus, the payment of 100/. would be made certain, if death 
should happen, and the Asylum would thereby sustain a loss of 
the difference between the premium received and the sum as- 
sured, whereas, if the e parts should survive, the bonus of 100d. 
might immediately be sold for 67/. 7s. present cash. A scale for 
every age from 45 to 95, may be obtained at either of the Com- 
pany’ 's Offices, 


DINBURGH REVIEW, No. 139.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS for this forthcoming Number are 
requested to be sent to the Publishers on or before Monday, 
March 18; and BiLts on or before Wetnestay, March 20, 
_%, Paternoster-row, March 4, 1839. 


Just ready, in 2 a “post 8 BPP VO Sy 
H E F ERG USON 8; 
or, WOMAN'S LOVE and THE WORLD'S FAVOUR. 
___Henry Colburn, Publisher r, 13, re at Marlborough-street. 


E W AID’ "TO MEMORY. 
By A CAMBRIDGE M.A, 
A Hundred and Twenty Cuts, Price 7s. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


Just published, »8v0. 
ERTRUDE and BEA 
Tragedy, i in, Five Act m 
G CORGE STEPHENS, 
London: C. Mitchelt Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 
This day, 8vo 
Dedicated by permission to HER MAJESTY, 
HE PARLIAMENTS and COUNCILS of 
ENGLAND chronologically arranged from the Reign of 
William |. to the Revolution in 1638, 
John we ee 


*BULWER? S NOVEL, 
CHEVELEY ; or, THE MAN of HONOR, 
will positively be published March 27h. 
Hamers ull, 19, Holles-street, evendish-sauare. 
w days, price ¢ only 4s. 
HE PARLIAMENTARY GUIDE. ‘for 1839, 
thoroughly revised and corrected to the present time, with 
very considerable additions, chiefly from Communications of 
the Members of bots Houses. 
By R. B. MOSS, Esq., Parliamentary Agent. 
London: A. H. Ba ily & Co, 83, Cornhill. 
Published this day, 
The Third Edition of the S oases Volum m 
OLONEL NAPIER’S HIST ORY “OF THE 
war 7 Lae PENINGU LA 
Volu oct sper price 20s. each, 
TO BE COMPLE ae ) iN; x VOL UMES. 
T. & W. Boone, 29, New onde street. 
ready, price 


ICHELIED. on, THE CONSPIRACY. 


A 
With Odes on the Last Dave of Elizabeth, Cromwell's Dream, 
and the Di eae of Nelson 
By Sir ‘E. LY TTO ULWER, Bart, 
Author of * The Lady nt Lyons,’ * Rienzi,’ &e, 
Saunders & Otley, Public Library, Conduit-street. 


MILITARY LIFE OF THE DUKE OF ae ae 
On the 25th of April will be published, Part I price 2s. 64.. 
be > comoletet ©, in Twelve Monthly Parts with Military Plans 
” ortraits 
‘HE MILITARY LIFE OF FIELD MAR- 
AL HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF W FLLING TON, 
By MAJOR BASIL JACKSON and CAPT. ROCHFORT SCOTT, 
London: Orme, Brown, Green, & Longmans. 


D'ISRAELI ILLUSTRATED! 2nd edition, post 8vo. 7». 6d. 
EW CURIOSITIES of LITERATURE. 
By BOL ron CORNEY, Esq. 

“A clever little work.” Gent. Mag.—™ A very, amusing and 
clever specimen.” Atlas.—* A masterly volume.” Pomme 
“* The author has conferred a service on literature."’ Obserrer.— 
“ We should like to see the thin octavo flank the portly royal ‘of 
D' Israeli in all libraries.”"—Metropolitan Magazine. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington -street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


ouevine, : Le per canine 
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THE LIFE, OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. new EDITION, 
Uniform with the Waverley 
On Friday. the 22nd of Mi 


L’ECHO DE PARIS. 
SCHOOLS, PRIVATE. TEAC HERS, and THE TRADE, are 


ed that 
LE PAGE’ s L’ ECHO DE PARIS 


Le is now ready for Sale at the Publisher's, 
‘itingham Wilson, 18, Bishopsgate-street, opposite Thread- 
eet. 


T° - Five ‘Shittings, 


T. 
tea his Literary Executor. 
ond Edition, revised and correcte 
folumes, each with Two 


; Whittaker & Co. London. 





To be oontinnnd in Month 





NOVEL, BY MISS MARTINEAU. 





MISS “ TWAMLEY’S NEW WORK ON “FLOWERS, 
This day is WILD F in 8vo, morocco, richly gilt, price Ms, 
UR WILD FLOWERS familiarly dese;; 
and er wie high iz coleured Plates, ved 
after Drawings by LO E TWAMLEY, ‘Author 
* The Romance of Natu 
Charles Tilt, Fisei-ctreet of whom may be had, 
The Romance of Nature ; or, the Flower Seasons 


illustrated. 27 coloured Plates, ais. 6d. morocco elegant, 





In rT vols. — 8vo. price 5s. each, bound in cloth, 


On the 28th of March will be published, in 3 vols. 
EER BR OO ALP rs only complete HIST’ sg of ENG. 
AND 


HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
‘dward Moxon, Dover-street. 
NEW WORK, BY THE HON. MRS, SAYERS. 


ENRY “ACTON. and “OTHER TALES. 


By 
Saunders 4 Otley, P ublie Library, C onduit-street. 


SIR G. HEAD’S CANADA, 
w ready, Second Edition, with a Map, post 8vo. 0s. 
and INCIDENTS in +" 
By NAR GEORGE HEAD. 
conn Murray, Albemarle-street. 
y ready, i in 8vo. cloth board 


and. DOCTRINE 





h 
ete of eg late Chris- 
ri 
Dgholiished vith } highly: 





pt Hughes’ 's Continuation from George IT, to 
1835, in 7 vols. pre: 10s. 6d. each. 

n 1 vol. 8vo. cloth boards, price 1 

DOCTRINE of SIMPLE “ana COM- 


NTEREST, ANNUITIES, and REVERSIONS, 
a practiealy explained, } with new and extensive 





“OREST SCENES 





Actuary to the Mutual Life Assurance Soc iety, and to the 
Seguente Reversionary Interest Society. 
Baily & Co. 83, Corn in. 


pe yd EDITION. 
“U8, inl v a5 8vo. 5s. cloth lettered 
ATULL sOV NALIS, PERSIUS FX. 
= TURGATI, in usum Schole Harroviensis, 
tho the text is expurga t 
bering of tha lines is retained, i order’ to facilitate tae am 
ence to the notes = ee editions. 
: Longman, Orme, x fo 
Gok Buhlabed, post 8vo. price —_ 
| OF the DISE of the BLADDER 
By WILLIAM COULSON, Esq. Surgeon. 
By the same Author, 

On the Diseases. of the Hip- -Joint. With plain 
and coloured Plates. ito. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

On the Deformities of the: Chest and Spine, with 
numerous Plates and Woodcuts. 2nd edition, considerably ep. 
jarged, 8vo. price 8s. 

Longman, Orme, & Co. ; Sherwood & Co, 








SIMPLE oa COMPOUND INTEREST, ANNUITIES, 
and REV ENSIONS analytic ally one prectically “explained. 


“By PETE m3 H "ARDY, F.R.S. 
to the Mutual’ Life Assurance Society, 
and — Tins oie wT ne interest Society. 


On the — of March, Part |. royal 8vo. price 
ERCY’S RELIQUES of ANCIENT “ENG- 


POETRY, consisting of Old Ballads, Songs, &c., of 
our earlier Poets, preceded by an Essay on Ancient Minstrelsy. 


Also on the 15th of April, uniform with the above, Part I. of 
E PLAYS of MASSINGER, with Notes by 
GIFFORD, and an Introduction. 
John Templeman, 248, Regent-street. 
Just published, the 2nd edition, 
ARY AND FLORENCE Ed SIXTEEN ; 


" Coutinention of * Grave a 


Actvary and Secretar; 





otitiel, in fep. 8vo. price 3s, 





Bee. of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 


Pomted for Taylor & Walton, B 
University College, 28, Upper Gower-street. 


Just published, price 1s., iipatensed with Four Steel Engravings, 


Part II. of 
RACE DARLING, ry Popular Tale, founded 








e 6s. 
“4 Et —# . of ‘Grave and Gay,’ and quite is of 
Variety of scene and inci- 
livel description, render it a charm- 
=e book for the youthhal circle, and especially of the better 
x. Lit 


that sweet and touchin 
dent, natural feeling, an 


the’ same Author, 4th edition, 
ay and Florence ; or, Grave and Gay. 


London : John Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


L 
Author wee Pickwick Kheoed c. &e. 
blished in een, 4 tt ay Parts, 


er. G. Henderson, 2, Old iy: 


*,* This Work is also 0 pub 


is day, in2 vols. fep. 8vo. price 12s. cloth lettered, 
ROGRESSIVE EDUCATION, _ translate 
from the French of Madame NECKER DE SAUSSURE 
Vol. 1.—Observations on the first Four Years of Childhood, 
— Il. -=Oheervetions on the Later Years of Childhood, 
Lon ngman, Orme, 
Just published, ‘Mrs. Sandford on Female Improve. 
ment. 2nd edition, fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
2nd edition. Just publ ished. in small 8vo. price 7s. i 
ORTRAIT ofan ENGLISH CHURCHMAN, 
By the Rev. WILLIAM GRgsLey. aM. -. 
Author + % peieaiacics Anglicanus, a Treati 
Printed for J. G, & F, Rivington, St. Paul's *Churehyen ta 
wenedee Pall Mall. 


Just published, in small 8vo. a a dtee and Plates, price 9, 6d, 


in extrac 
MERICA, and the Ce ag CHURCH, 
By the Rev. HENRY CASWA 
Rector of Chiist Church, Madison, Indiana, and ine Professor 
in the Theological Seminary of the process of Sentaaty. 











Just published, price ‘Twopence, N 
HE LONDON SATURDAY JOURNAL 
__Contents:—The British Navy, Third Article (The ORigres 
Seventy-four)—Lines on Robert 
Siioees ked C vaster, a Sketch—Memoir of Mrs, Elizabeth Ha. 
ts on War and Peace—The Red 
ge h— -A Li vido Police Office—An Armenian Marriage, & 
Part is also ready, price Nine-penc 
maith a8, Fleet-street ; Fraser & Co. “Edin- 


No. 67, Paternoster-row, March, 1839. 
AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS, 


WILEY & PUTNAM, Publishers 
and Importers, as above, and at No. 
New York, have now completed. their arrangements for sup- 
plying Books and Periodicals published in every part of the Uni 
States, on short notice, and at a moderate commission. 
can obtain, for special orders, in sixty 
Re stgomers, in about forty d. 
New York is choice and extensive, and 
being in direct cuaeaatione with all the other American 
they have facilities for executing orders mor 
romptly and on lower terms than usual.—They have receive 
the following, among other important Works: 


not already imported the 
to seventy days, ot ey, t 





ABRIDGMENT OF GURWOOD’S DISPATCHES. 
ready, uniform in size and embellishments, &c. with 
OCKHART’S LIFE nor Nees proLson BoNAPARTE, 


RTHUR, DUKE of, WELLINGTON. 


Compiled from Original Documents, and comprising the 


a folio, bik “¢ been cient Mage, and Plans of 
substance of the celebrated 


alf-m 
‘ST "AT ‘iSTICAL, and 
HIGAL, of the UNITED STATES 
— ADJACENT COUNTRIES. 
* A full description of this important and magnificent work 
aif be published in a few days. 


E. Chartan, Library, 26. iecateest, 
rPuUE NOVELIST.—The Pilot, Clarence, Lionel 


Lincoln, Last of the Mohicans, are now publishing in 
Tue Nove ist, at 2d. per sheet, containing 32 s 
columne ofm atte r, each sheet embellished with a highly-fi nished 





Mahan's Engineering, 3rd Edition. 
Tn one vol. 8vo, with numerous ATISE las, cloth 


AN ELEMENTARY TRE 


By D. H. MAHAN. Professor of Mil. and Civil Engineering in 
he United States Mil. Acad. 


Advertisements are re- 
ceived at the 1 rate "of bi. per line, wet not after the 20th of each 
Foster & Hextall, 268, Strand. 


OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 
HE First Part wf the HISTORY OF SWIT- 
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REVIEWS 
A Tour in Sweden in 1838 ; comprising Obser- 
vations on the Moral, Political, and Econo- 
mical state of the Swedish Nation. By Samuel 
Laing, Esq. Longman. 
Mr. Laine paid his homage to Norway with 
the ardent affection of first love, and, pleased 
with his achievement, he has proceeded to 
coquet with Sweden in a bold, dashing style, 
which but ill conceals his pre-conceived dislike 
to the object of his attentions. In truth, the 
yolume now before us is totally wanting in that 
hearty, good-natured, ingenuous sympathy with 
the manners of the north, which produced so 
vivid and sparkling a picture of the Norwegian 
fireside, a constituted the great fascination of 
Mr. Laing’s previous volume. In Norway, he 
resided some months; he entered into society, 
and mixed with the people—he partook of their 
hospitality—enjoyed the frankness and home- 
wisdom of their conversation—he caught 
tei spirit of national independence, and im- 
bibed at the same time, we suspect, rather more 
of their national antipathy to Sweden than is 
compatible with the degree of candour desirable 
in one proposing to write a volume of observa- 
tions on the latter country. Thus inauspiciously 
pared, and (if we may veil our censure under 
classical allusions) inspired by Mercury rather 
than by Minerva, he made a very hasty tour 
through Sweden—saw everything superficially 
—made notes confidently—and te written a 
book, of which nine-tenths are of a political cha- 
racter, and which is crammed with opinions far 
too precipitate and dogmatical to deserve im- 
plicit confidence. Still, Mr. Laing is a clever 
writer; always shrewd, often lively; and though 
too fond of reasoning on theoretical grounds, 
has sound notions on the ends and objects of 
political institutions. We do not despair, 
therefore, of being able to cull from his pages 
some useful information, as well as amusement, 
for our readers. ® 
When Mr. Laing arrived in Norway in the 
middle of May, the snow still covered the ground. 
In the beginning of June, he crossed the border 
into Sweden, and was immediately struck with 
the general superiority of the soil, and, at the 
same time, with the air of poverty and dilapida- 
tion observable around. Crops, which a month 


before were under snow, were now in the ear, 
such is the extraordinary rapidity of vegetation 


in the north. Sweden is, in general, a level 
country; but its flattest tracts derive an interest 
peculiar to themselves, from the remains of phy- 
sical revolutions, alluded to in the following 
passage :— 

“The most remarkable feature in this tract of 
country is the immense number of those blocks or 
rolled masses of granite, gneiss, and other primary 
rocks which cover the surface. The whole peninsula, 
Denmark, and Lower Germany, are strewed over 
with these erratic blocks, as they are termed by Ger- 
man geologists, and it is difficult to conceive where 
they have come from, or how they have been trans- 
ported. Those to the north of the Wener are rounded 
or rolled, and appear to have been exposed to much 
friction: but it strikes me those between the Wener 
and Hielmare are of a different character—the edges 
and corners are sharp, and they could not have been 
tubbed and rolled about so much by torrents or the 
sea, and this difference of character seems to increase, 
the further east they are found.” 

These blocks vary from the smallest size up 
to immense masses two hundred feet in circum- 
fetence. Geologists, we believe, suppose them 
to have been carried from their original situation 
in the northern mountains, and deposited on the 
Swedish plains by icebergs,—an hypothesis, the 
chief recommendation of whith appears to be, 
that it is difficult to substitute for it another 





equally plausible. In some places, they appear 
to have undergone the action of water, or to 
have been swept by violent currents :— 

“The country all from the frontier, or even the 
Glommen, is as flat as the middle counties of Eng- 
land. The view is only obstructed by gently swelling 
features of land in a distant horizon. The erratic 
blocks of primary rock are not,as more to the north, 
scattered indiscriminately over the surface, and so 
profusely that scarcely an acre of land in one sheet 
is without one or more heaps of them. Here they 
are collected in long spits, or tongues, resting upon 
large plains which are quite free of and unconnected 
with them, for the land does not shape into valleys 
and depressions, nor the waters run according to these 
elevations upon it. They are upon the face of the 
country, like gravel upon a table, which a child has 
swept into long rows and islands. They seldom ex- 
ceed in elevation 30 or 40 feet above the level of the 
ground on which they rest; but the roads must wind 
round them as if they were mountains, it being im- 
possible to cross them. They are a very singular 
and inexplicable feature of country. They are evi- 
dently very little if at all rolled, or water-worn in 
these long banks. The corners and edges of by far 
the greater part of the huge masses of single stones, 
are sharp and rounded. I could make out no ten- 
dency to any one direction in these accumulations; 
but Swedish geologists consider that they ran N.W., 
and S.E., generally. They form many islands in the 
lakes, as well as heaps on the plains.” 

Mr. Laing derides, rather too bitterly we 
think, the affectation of writing Runic inscrip- 
tions, and fixing them on the road-side, at the 
present day. National attachments easily seem 
ridiculous to strangers; but if any one of them 
be more entitled to indulgence than another, it 
is that which cherishes the relics of an ancient 
literature. Runes are certainly not more shock- 
ing to eyes familiar with Roman type, than the 
Scottish kilt is to one used to the decency of 
trousers. 

But Mr. Laing’s contempt of Runes is only 
an instance of sober sourness; not so his fling 
at the Icelandic language and literature. In 
that, he completes the vicious circle of reasoning, 
in which scepticism and dogmatism meet to- 
gether. Speaking of the Icelandic tongue, he 
observes, ‘an obscurity hangs over this Saga 
language ;” and following up this assertion by 
others no less deficient in clearness and accu- 
racy, he arrives at the conclusion, that the Ice- 
landie Sagas are none of them older than the 
fourteenth century.. Thus, Mr. Laing makes 
short work with the ancient Icelandic literature 
—with the Eddas—with the Sagas of Erick the 
Red, and of Karlsefne—and with others ascrib- 
ed, on what always appeared to us the clearest 
evidence, to the twelfth century. But these 
compositions are all, unfortunately, written in 
the Icelandic language, which Mr. Laing has 
discovered to be (as was once maintained re- 
specting the Sanscrit) a modern invention, con- 
trived, we presume, 

To please the fools, and puzzle all the wise. 

The scenery of the Malare Lake, which is 
now navigated by steam-vessels, is thus de- 
scribed :— 

“The scenery on this lake is very soft and beau- 
tiful—wooded points of land crossing each other— 
wooded islands rising behind each other—the woods 
dipping into the waters without visible shore between 
—and these not the stern spear-like pines of the 
Norwegian lakes, bristling against the sky, but round- 
ed, wide spreading masses of foliage and shade from 
beech, plane, and luxuriant drooping birch trees. 
The country is not flat, but has no abrupt elevations, 
and runs with long gentle wooded slopes into the 
lake. In about ten hours, you are awakened from 
the dreaminess of a succession of scenery resembling 
the finest ideas which the delusion of the scenes of a 
theatre attempts to represent, to the reality of land- 











ing in the most comfortless city in Europe for the 
stranger to enter. Here are no inns or hotels, no 
| porters, or masters waiting on the quay, recommend- 





ing their superb or respectable accommodations to 
the traveller, thrusting their cards into his hand, and 
only waiting his nod to whisk him and his luggage 
away in a coach or drosky toa comfortable apartment. 
The traveller must search for lodgings ready to re- 
ceive him.” 

This comfortless city has but one really orna- 
mental building, according to Mr. Laing :— 

“The royal palace is the object which first and 
last fixes the traveller’s eye at Stockholm. In every 
view of the city, this noble building attracts his at. 
tention from all other objects. Its chaste style un- 
incumbered with unmeaning ornaments, as in our 
abortive attempts at Grecian architecture, its vast 
volume, its effect on the mind of the spectator as a 
grand object—an effect produced, no doubt, by the 
architect's skill in being simple, and not distracting 
the attention by superfluity of breaks and details in 
his masses, place this edifice among the few modern 
structures which have attained the end and aim of 
the art—the impressing the beholder with an unmixed 
feeling of grandeur.” 

The capital of Sweden is by no means opu- 
lent, and nearly all the private houses bespeak a 
mediocrity of fortune. The humble appearance 
of the houses, and the want of equipages in the 
streets, are strongly contrasted with the number 
of well-dressed people seen parading about. But 
(says Mr. Laing) “this is the influence of a 
court in a small city. To appear well is their 
law of existence.” The great mortality of 
Stockholm has been pointed out and commented 
on by Forsell (see Athen. Nos, 472-3-5), a 
valuable writer, to whom we can perceive that 
Mr. Laing has been under great obligations, 
But the latter made too brief a visit to the Swe- 
dish capital to be able to discover those hidden 
causes of the decline of its population which 
have escaped the researches of the native statists. 
He observes, that “the inhabitants, even of the 
lowest class, are not crowded or badly lodged, 
compared to the same classes in Edinburgh or 
Hamburgh.” Stockholm is, in fact, a roomy 
city for 80,000 inhabitants, and is, at the same 
time, cleanly, and well watered. Mr. Laing, 
therefore, argues, that “the cause of this mor- 
tality must be moral or political, not physical— 
in their habits or means of living, not in the 
unwholesomeness of their situation.” ‘There is 
certainly too much truth in this remark; but 
the circumstance mentioned by Forsell, namely, 
that the mortality in Stockholm is greatest in 
March, and least in September, might have sug- 
gested to our author, that the causes of that 
mortality, whatever they may be, are connected 
with the Swedish habits of winter life, and could 
not be studied advantageously during a summer 
visit. In fact, as soon as winter sets in, the 
Swedes in the capital begin a course of waltzing, 
which lasts till the snow disappears; at the 
same time, they make their windows air-tight, in 
order to exclude the cold; and thus, for some 
months in the year, they breathe, in crowded 
rooms, an impure and vitiated atmosphere. The 
headlong pursuit of pleasure is, no doubt, the 
chief reason why the numerical value of life is, 
in Stockholm, less than half whatit is in London; 
but, at the same time, the mistaken anxiety of 
the inhabitants to exclude fresh air from their 
dwellings, is a physical and not unimportant 
ingredient mingled with the moral poison. 

A much larger portio: of our author’s pages 
are devoted to the moral and political cireum- 
stances of Sweden, than to its scenery or phy- 
sical resources. He enters minutely into, and 
dwells emphatically upon, a subject to which we 
ourselves, drawing our information from the 
same sources, have already called attention (see 
Athen. No. 475), but with that degree of hesi- 
tation and mistrust which a lively sense of the 
fallacious nature of statistical comparisons forced 
upon us, He enlarges, in short, on the “sin« 
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gular and embarrassing fact, that the Swedish 
nation, isolated from the mass of the European 
people, and almost entirely agricultural or pas- 
toral, having schools and universities in a fair 
proportion, and a powerful and complete church 
establishment, undisturbed in its labours by sect 
or schism, is, notwithstanding, in a more demo- 
ralized state than any nation in Europe—more 
demoralized even than any equal portion of the 
dense manufacturing population of Great Bri- 
tain.” It appears, that in 1835—the total 
population of Sweden being a little less than 
three millions—one in every 140 persons was 
convicted of some criminal offence. In England 
and Wales in 1831 (the date of the last census), 
the criminal convictions were one in every 1005 
of the population. In Ireland, those criminally 
convicted in 1834 were one in every 723 of the 
population. “ Ireland,” says Mr. Laing, “though 
turbulent, and addicted to brawls, is, compared 
with Sweden, a pure and virtuous country.” 


It is remarkable enough, that M. Daumont, 
who travelled in Sweden in 1831 (see Athen. 
Nos. 353-4), and who professes to have made 
use of Forsell’s statistical tables, published in 
that year, talks of the longevity of the Swedes ; 
and, with respect to the mortality and value of 
life obtaining among them, makes statements 
which are quite irreconcileable with those of the 
authority cited by him. In like manner, he 
offers his suspicious testimony in favour of the 
virtuous habits of the Swedish people. He says, 
that “the offences which disturb society, the 
crimes which carry into it terror and desolation, 
are almost unknown in Sweden, where there are 
hardly any instances of robberies or murders on 
the highways.” Yet Mr. Laing, with the same 
tables before him, sums up the murders and rob- 
beries of the Swedes, and pronounces them the 
most demoralized of European nations. The 
French writer hardly aimed at accuracy, while 
Mr. Laing, on the other hand, seizes on and 
analyzes the numerical details of crime in 
Sweden with the rigour of a Rhadamanthus. 
He will not allow of any extenuation, It may 
be said,—and indeed it has been urged by our- 
selves,—that the differences of the systems of 
police, of the language of the criminal code, and 
of the classification of offences in different coun- 
tries, must render it extremely difficult to com- 
= with certainty the morality of communities 
iving under different laws. But this objection 
is of too general and vague a nature to affect 
materially the scales in which Mr. Laing so 
sternly weighs the heavy catalogue of crimes in 
Sweden. Nor will he allow that the corruption 
of the Swedish commonalty has been caused by 
an increased consumption of spirituous liquors. 
This plea of habitual intoxication, urged by 
Forsell and others on behalf of the lower classes 
in Sweden, admits, it may be observed, the de- 
pravity of manners with which they are charged. 
But Mr. Laing argues, that the whole quantity 
of ardent spirits consumed in Sweden is not dis- 
proportionately great, nor therefore adequate to 
explain the comparative immorality of the nation. 
He ought, however, in fairness, to have observ- 
ed, that the increase of the consumption of in- 
toxicating liquors in Sweden has been dispro- 
portionately great, though the whole quantity 
consumed is not so; the portion of brandy now 
falling to the share of each individual being 
double of what it was fifty years ago. Let us 
now, however, look at Mr. Laing’s explanation 
of the diseased moral state of a nation, cut off, 
in a great measure, from foreign contaminating 
influences. He thus proceeds :— 


“The main cause I conceive to be a radical defect 
in the construction of society in this country. The 
weight of public opinion upon the side of morality, 
and acting as a check upon private conduct, is lost 
in it by the too great proportion and preponderance 


in the social body of privileged classes—of persons, 
whose living, well-being, distinction, social influence, 
or other objects of human desire, are attained by 
other means than public estimation gained by moral 
worth. The privileged classes in this community are 
not merely the hereditary aristocracy, the military, 
and members of the learned professions; but the 
tailor, the shoemaker, the smith, the joiner, the 
merchant, the shopkeeper: in short, every man exer- 
cising any craft, trade, branch of industry, or means 
of living—that is to say, the whole of the upper and 
middle classes, down to the mere labourer in hus- 
bandry—belong to a privileged or licensed class or 
corporation, of which every member is by law entitled 
to be secured and protected within his own locality, 
from such competition or interference of others in the 
same calling as would injure his means of living. It 
is, consequently, not as with us, upon his industry, 
ability, character, and moral worth, that the employ- 
ment and daily bread of the tradesman, and the social 
influence and consideration of the individual, in every 
rank, even the highest, almost entirely depends ; it 
is here, in the middle and lower classes, upon cor- 
porate rights and privileges, or upon license obtained 
from government; and in the higher, upon birth 
and court or government favour. Public estimation, 
gained by character and conduct in the several rela- 
tions of life, is not a necessary element in the social 
condition, even of the working tradesman. * * Akin 
to this cause is the injudicious meddling of govern- 
ment with its ‘encouragements, rewards, and distinc- 
tions, in those matters which do not belong to the 
judgment of governments, but to the moral feelings, 
common sense, or private interests, of individuals. 
A bit of ribbon at the button-hole of a military man 
is in its proper place—it covers a scar, or may some 
day do so, and is a suitable reward for the kind of 
merit—a kind not rewarded by any natural feelings 
of approbation in the human breast arising from 
moral or religious sentiment. But when the same 
distinction is applied to successful industry, good 
conduct and character, in the ordinary employments 
of life, in which a man’s true reward is his own ap- 
probation and the estimation of the society in which 
he moves, it lessens the value of that estimation, and 
makes it less restraining upon human conduct.” 

These observations are unquestionably as 
sound as they are shrewd, and are backed by 
many others of like tendency and: merit. Mr. 
Laing’s remarks on the advantages of an unpaid 
magistracy are excellent, and show that he 
knows how to appreciate the spirit of a constitu- 
tion which reckons more on the operation and 
increasing power of public opinion, than on the 
possibility of buying perfection with money. 
We have no space, however, for further extracts 
on this subject, which, owing to its intrinsic im- 
portance, and the vigour displayed by Mr. Laing 
in the discussion of it, we have already allowed 
to occupy a large portion of our columns. We 
shall now proceed to consider the physical con- 
dition of the Swedish people, on which important 
topic we find the following observation :— 

“A gentleman, of great statistical information, 
whose acquaintance I had the pleasure of making a 
a few days ago, made the striking observation in our 
conversation on this subject, that the convict and the 
pauper in England live better than half of all the 
Swedish nation. Our standard of living is higher.” 

He then informs us, that poverty in Sweden 
means absolute destitution of food, fuel, and 
clothing, and that the numbers sunk in poverty 
are daily increasing. The wages of the labour- 
ing classes in general have diminished of late 
years, so that their condition is much deteriorat- 
ed; and a great proportion of the rural popu- 
lation in Sweden subsist on a coarse fare, and 
seek shelter in a home more comfortless than 
can be easily imagined in this country. Such 
being the case, we feel no hesitation in express- 
ing our belief, that the spreading poverty of the 
Swedish people is a far more potent cause of 
their demoralization, than any of those defects 
in the political system, so acutely traced out by 
Mr. Laing, or even than all of them put together. 





He, however, most unaccountably, overlooks the 


close connexion of destitution and immoralj 
He forgets, while expatiating on the value of 
character, that the man who is deprived of phy. 
sical comforts, is in far too humble a State to 
aspire to reputation. He is a kind of bushman 
in society, and feels that he has a natural right 
to prey on the interests in which he is nog 
allowed to participate. Thus, the moral statis 
tics of Sweden, Mr. Laing’s able comments o, 
them notwithstanding, confirm us in the per. 
suasion, that the first and most essential condi. 
tion of a virtuous community, under all forms of 
government whatsoever, is the comfort and well. 
being of the lower orders. 


A steam-vessel, proceeding northward from 
Stockholm to the Gulf of Bothnia, fortunately 
enticed Mr. Laing from the scene of his gloomy 
speculations, to witness a better order of things, 
In a few days, he arrived at Umea, a little tow 
in Lapmark, in latitude 63° 50’, which in sum. 
mer attracts many visitors from the Swedish 
capital, all hastening on to a mountain a little 
further northward, from the summit of which 
the sun, at the summer solstice, may be seen at 
midnight above the horizon. Of Umea, Mr, 
Laing speaks in the following terms of flattering 
comparison :— 

“ This Umea, and all the towns I have passed, are, 
in sober reality, very like our own coast-side towns 
of the same population. The people earn their living 
in the same way, by the fisheries, the trade of ship 
building, and the supplying the neighbouring country 
with wares. The people are clad in the same way 
—the peasantry very like our own Scotch country 
people. In some respects the difference appears to 
me in favour of the little towns here. They are mor 
open and airy, the streets better paved and cleaner; 
the houses more roomy and nice, the meanest with 
window-curtains or blinds, and flower-pots in the 
windows, and much better washed and scoured. The 
inns are better. I am here in a more comfortable, 
cleaner house, than any of our smaller towns in the 
north of Scotland, excepting, perhaps, Inverness, can 
boast of. In this little town of 1100 inhabitants, a 
the distance of 470 miles from the capital, there are 
two, booksellers’ shops, in which I found a good stock 
of modern books, among others, the Life of Columbus, 
by Washington Irving, in English. All the comforts, 
conveniences, and, to judge by the appearance of 
the ladies and gentlemen, the elegances of a refined 
life, are to be found in as great abundance as in our 
small towns, and perhaps even extending lower in 
society, from the daily mode of living being less costly. 
In the appearance or habits of the people, there is 
nothing to give you the idea of ignorance, rawness, 
or a low state of manners. There is nothing of Lap- 
land here, except perhaps, in the food.” 

Again, on his journey southwards from Umea, 
he saw a happy, thriving, and, we dare say, 
moral population. But we must produce his tes- 
timony in his own words :— 

“ Angermanland, in which I am now, is like a 
manufacturing district in England. The loom is heard 
in every room of every house. Every burn-side has 
its webs of linen on its green banks. This manufac. 
turing is entirely domestic ; the whole carried on upon 
the little farm on which the flax grows, and the 
whole by the females of the house, except the plough- 
ing and sowing. * * ‘The people of these two countries, 
north and south Angermanland, seem to unite, on a 
small scale, all the advantages of a manufacturing and 
agricultural population more fully than any district I 
have ever seen. The land is all in small estates in the 
possession of the peasants. The men do the farm 
business, the women are driving a no less profitable 
branch of industry. There is full employment at the 
loom or in spinning, for old and young of the female 
sex. Servants are no burden. About the houses and 
inside, there is all the cleanliness and neatness of & 
thriving manufacturing and the abundance of an agri- 
cultural population. The table linen laid down even 
for your glass of milk and piece of bread, is always 
clean ; the beds and sheets always nice and white 
Everybody is well clad, for their manufacturing 3 
like their farming—for their own use in the first place, 
































and the surplus only as a secondary object, for sale; 
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and from the number of little nick-nacks in their | 
households, such as good tables and chairs, window- 
curtains and blinds,—which no hut is without,— 
clocks, fine bedding, papered rooms, and a few books, 
it is evident that they lay out their winnings on their 
comforts, and that they are not on a low scale of 
social well-being, but on as high a scale as such of 
our artisans as have a clear view of constant living by 
their trades. This is Sweden. It is here in the 
northern provinces, that what a country may justly 
be proud of, is realised.” 

Mr. Laing does not appear to have paid much 
attention to the rapid increase of population in 
the north of Sweden; yet the fact is, that in 

mark, in the vicinity of the polar circle, the 
rate of increase of the population, compared 
with that which takes place in the district of 
Upsal, is in the ratio of five to one. This is, in 
some measure, referable to the constant mi- 

tion northwards. And why, it may be asked, 
do the Swedish peasantry rush into Lapland? 
Are the wide plains of southern Sweden less 
fertile, or do they enjoy a less temperate climate 
than the fells and forests round the Gulf of 
Bothnia? No; we grieve to say, the Swedish 
people desert the more anciently cultivated part 
of their own country, and seek less genial 
regions, merely to get beyond the gripe of their 
aristocracy. ‘The Swedish nobility are the curse 
of the country: they make oppressive laws, ad- 
minister them oppressively, impoverish the 
people, and set them the example of utter pro- 
fligacy of manners. ‘This is a topic on which 
Mr. Laing has touched but lightly. Eager to 
develope more recondite causes of national de- 
moralization, he has passed over that which is 
most broad and glaring. His account of the 
little island of Gothland is not without interest ; 
and his speculations on the probable fate of the 
reigning dynasty in Sweden, display, as usual, 
the pencil of a bold political draughtsman. But 
we feel no confidence in the exposition of the 
sentiments of a nation, offered by a hasty tra- 
veller. We bear in mind, that a host of petty 
interests are always actively engaged on the 
side of public discontent and alarm, while the 
parties most deeply concerned in the weil-being 
of a state are not unwilling to repose. But 
passing over Mr. Laing’s political disquisitions, 
we cannet omit the very important and remark- 
able conclusions which he puts forward as the 
results of his journey. Premising that we believe 
them to be in the main correct, we recommend 
them to the careful meditation of our readers. 
Mr. Laing says— 

“I bring back three facts:—Ist. The Swedish 
nation is more generally educated than the English, 
the Scotch, or perhaps any in Europe, except the 
Danish. Elementary education in reading, writing, 
and the Shorter Catechism of the Lutheran church, 
is so universal, that even the aid of the schoolmaster 
in these branches is superseded in many districts, and 
the children are instructed by their parents. * * The 
many periodical and other publications constantly 
Issuing from the Swedish press, and the establish- 
ments in the bookselling trade to be found in the 
smallest and most remote towns, prove that the 
Swedes are an educated reading people.—2nd. In no 
country in Europe is the church establishment so 
powerful, and perfect. In Sweden there is not merely 
an union of church and state—the Church is a dis- 
tinct component portion of the state, equal, in its 
constitutional share in the legislature, to the whole 
body of the aristocracy, or of the representatives of 
the people; and possessing extensive authority and 
influence—besides its share in the Legislature— 
through the department of government for Church 
affairs. It has but one religion, its own, to deal with 
in the nation—there being no Catholics or Calvinists 
among the Swedes; and is undisturbed by sectarian- 
ism, or dissent of any note, from its doctrines or forms. 
Its members, as a body, are highly educated, of un- 
deniable piety and zeal, with very efficient internal 
regulations in their establishment, for preventing 
negligence or laxity in the discharge of clerical duties, 


or the admission of incompetent individuals to clerical | 
functions. The exemplary church attendance of the | 
people, the erection of new, and decoration of old 
churches by voluntary contributions, and the free- 
will offerings at Easter and Christmas to their pastors, 
prove beyond question the popularity and influence 
of the established clergy in Sweden, and the good 
feeling in general of their flocks towards them.— 
3d. Notwithstanding this powerful, effective, and 
complete church establishment, and notwithstanding 
this very wide diffusion of education and religious 
instruction by parental and clerical tuition, and by 
an extensive and efficient national establishment of 
public schools suitable to all classes, the Swedish 
nation stands among the lowest in the scale of 
morality ;—no other three millions of moral beings 
in Europe appear to commit, within a given time, so 
large an amount of crime and moral transgressions.” 











Memoirs of the Early Life and Service of a Field 
Officer on the Retired List of the Indian Army. 
Allen & Co. 

Major Price, the author of these Memoirs, was 
well known to orientalists by his work on Mo- 
hammedan history, and his translations pub- 
lished by the Oriental Translation Committee 
and the Asiatic Society. This posthumous volume 
contains his reminiscences of Indian affairs from 
1780 to 1804, a period which has long since 
lost its interest; for subsequent revolutions have 
changed the entire condition of Hindoostan, and 
the relations between its several states. In the 
early part of his career, Mr. Price served under 
the unfortunate General Mathews, whose sur- 
render to Tippoo Sultan, at Bednour, in 1783, 
was one of the most calamitous events in the 
history of British India. The capitulation was 
violated by Tippoo, and Mathews and several of 
his most distinguished officers were assassinated ; 
but Mr. Price intimates that the General afford- 
ed a pretext for this breach of faith, by attempt- 
ing to secrete some of the treasure found at 
Bednour. It was during this unhappy campaign 
that the unprecedented desertion of Ensign Bun- 
bury took place :— 

“ Ofthis unfortunate young man, it is impossible to 
speak without a feeling of distress, if not of com- 
passion : for after the cessation of hostilities at Onore, 
he covered himself with indelible disgrace, by going 
over to the enemy in open day-light ; being seen to 
pass over the embankment of the trenches delibe- 
rately, followed by the servant, who, as usual, carried 
his chair. What motive it was that impelled him to 
this act of deliberate and desperate profligacy, was 
never distinctly understood. Some said that he con- 
sidered himself unhandsomely and illiberally treated 
by the authorities of Onore; while, by others, the 
disgraceful step was ascribed to an attachment which 
he had conceived for a dancing girl at Sadashugurr ; 
for whom he thus risked his all. The desertion is 
thus noticed in Maj. Torriano’s narrative of the siege 
of Onore. ‘To fill up the measure of their misfor- 
tunes’—alluding to the garrison—‘ they had lost all 
hope of conveying intelligence, by the desertion of an 
officer of the garrison, Ens. Bunbury ; who, to stamp 
his character with indelible infamy, publicly read 
their letters at the durbaur, and furnished the enemy 
with every information, over which his recent situa- 
tion in the army gave him power.” 

We pass over the details given of this unsuc- 
cessful war; but it is curious to find that, nearly 
eighteen years afterwards, a record of the murder 
of Mathews, traced with his own hands, probably 
a few moments before his death, should have 
been discovered at the storming of Tippoo’s 
capital. 

“ During our researches into the contents of the 
Towshah Khaunah, (baggage depét) one interesting 
and melancholy fact was brought to light; which I 
may be pardoned for introducing in this, its proper, 
place. In an early part of my narrative, I have re- 
ferred to the detention of the unfortunate Gen. 
Mathews. And it will scarcely be believed that, at 
the expiration of nearly eighteen years, in one of the 
compartments of an English-turned wooden spice- 



































depot) a card should be found, inscribed in the 
General’s well known handwriting, with these em- 
phatic words—‘ General Richard Mathews murdered’ 
—mentioning the day of the month and the year, of 
= foul transaction, namely, the 16th day of August, 
1783.” 

In the second war with Tippoo, Mr. Price 
received a severe wound, and was obliged, for a 
time, to retire from active service; and his remi- 
niscences, during that period, are clouded by 
pain and suffering. After the conclusion of the 
Mysore war, he, though on crutches, was en- 
gaged in hostile proceedings against the Rajah 
of Cotiote. This petty war was an act of great 
injustice :— 

“It was generally understood, with what founda- 
tion I cannot pretend to say, that while engaged in 
the eventful contest with the tyrant of Mysore, Lord 
Cornwallis did hold out to the petty Rajahs of Mala- 
bar, among these to the Pyché Rajah in particular, 
some promise, either written or verbal, of indepen- 
dence ; on the condition that, in some way or other, 
they would co-operate against the common enemy. 
On the termination of the war, therefore, when it 
was perceived that the transactions in Malabar were 
little in accordance with the cherished views of in- 
dependence; and that the conduct of our Govern- 
ment was anything rather than encouraging to the 
disappointed Rajah, many reflecting individuals, 
myself among the number, unreservedly exclaimed 
against this apparent violation of good faith. It is, 
however, not to be denied, that, although such pro- 
mise, either implied or expressed, might have been 
held out, still, powerful reasons might have existed 
to render it necessary, that such a promise should 
be materially modified in the performance ; lest, 
from the notoriously turbulent, and refractory, cha- 
racter of the Nair race, it might prove inconsistent 
with the acquired rights and interests of the para- 
mount State. Under considerations such as the last, 
it was probable that the newly-appointed authorities 
in Malabar, conceived themselves impelled to act ; 
and once committed there seemed no alternative 
but to proceed. Indeed, one of the most respectable 
and intelligent of the commissioners, the late Mr. 
Rivett Carnac, afterwards a member of council at 
Bombay, and, for a while acting Governor, acknow- 
ledged to me, at a subsequent period, that they 
were in a manner spell-bound, to follow the system 
put in train by their predecessors.” 

The spell is not yet dissolved, and the system 
has led to the unjust removal of the rajahs of 
Mysore and Coorg, and the recent disturbances 
in Canara. 

In 1799, the war against Tippoo was renewed, 
in consequence of the Sultan's having shown 
some inclination to form an alliance with the 
French. In this campaign Mr. Price was em- 
ployed as prize agent for the Bombay army, 
little anticipating the magnificent result to him- 
self individually, and the general stability of the 
British empire in India. The events of this de- 
cisive campaign, the storming of Seringapatam, 
and the death of Tippoo, need not be related. 
The amount of the plunder at Seringapatam 
seemed to surpass all estimate :— 

“Some conception may, perhaps, be formed of the 
magnificent expectations which we were led to en- 
tertain, when I state that on the first day on which 
we were occupied in taking charge of the specie, we 
counted not less than twelve hundred thousand sul- 
tauny pagodas; which, at four rupees to the sul- 
tauny, was equivalent with forty-eight laks of rupees, 
or nearly half a million sterling. ‘The pagodas being 
sealed up in bags of 1,000 each, it needed only to 
ascertain the contents of the first bag—for so we were 
apprized by the shraufs, or money-changers—and to 
take the remainder by weight ; in which there was 
never found the smallest deficiency. The prize 
agents, seven in number, were therefore perhaps 
well warranted in congratulating each other on being 
each 10,0001. richer, than in the morning of that day. 
In the meantime, although the whole of the palace 
had been consigned to the safe-guard of a detach- 
ment of Europeans, ever since the evening of the 
storm, the Towshah Khaunah, or baggage depdt, in 
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the morning of ‘the Sth, to have been the scene of 


indiscriminate plunder. What led to this discovery, 
was a train of pagodas, strewn from the door of the 
depét, along the floor of the west virandah, to the 
entrance of the court, or quadrangle. The question 
agitated, was, whether this unfortunate spoliation 
had taken place prior to, or after, the period at 
which the palace had been put under safe-guard. 
But the loss to the captors in general, could never 
be ascertained: while but little advantage accrued 
to the soldier. Nevertheless, some conception may 
be formed on the subject, when it is stated, that Dr. 
Mein, a surgeon in the army, purchased from a sol- 
dier of the 74th regt. for a mere trifle, two pair of 
solid gold bangles, or bracelets, set with diamonds ; 
the least costly of which, was valued by a Hydera- 
bad jeweller, at 80,000 sultaunies; or 320,000 
rupees; at the lowest exchange, equivalent with 
32,000/. sterling. The other pair he declared to be 
of such superlative value, that he could not pretend 
to express any opinion, It was, moreover, notorious, 
that a quantity of the most valuable pearl was to be 
bought in the bazaars, from the soldiery, for a bottle 
of spirits.” 

Several curious particulars are related of the 
distribution :— 

“On one occasion, Sir David Baird made his ap- 
pearance at the prize table, exhibiting, with anger, 
ill suppressed, a large ruby ring, which he said had 
been allotted to him at the value of 1,000 sultau- 
nies ; but which, on being taken out of the setting, 
proved to be nothing more than a lump of coloured 
glass, not worth even as many cowries. Fortunately, 
on referring to the register, it was found that I had 
entered in a parenthesis—(if real) ‘ 1,000 sultaunies.’ 
This was not less satisfactory to ourselves than it 
was to the General, and we rejoiced at the oppor- 
tunity of doing him justice, by exchanging the allot- 
ment, for another of sufficient value. 

* Much about the same time also, we had the mor- 
tification of receiving from Major-General Popham, 
a most grievous complaint, that we had valued the 
allotment which fell to his share, at 10,000 sultau- 
nies ; whereas, they appeared to him nothing better 
than a bunch of chipped glass. When the parcel 
was handed over to the jeweller, for re-inspection, 
he declared that the article was fully worth the sum ; 
and that he had not a doubt but the money would 
be given for it in the bazaar. The General consented 
to make the trial; and actually received, for the 
article, net less than 1,000 sultaunies beyond the 
valuation. We rejoiced at the circumstance ; but I 
do not recollect that the General felt it expedient to 
relinquish the surplus. The article consisted of a 
bulse of table diamonds: which, certainly, did not 
appear better than so many chops of tale, or isinglass. 
They are, however, much used in the formation of 
native ornaments; and have, therefore, generally a 
very ready sale.” 

Tippoo’s princely library formed no unimpor- 
tant part of the spoils. The books were examined 
and catalogued by Messrs. Ogg and Price: it is 
hinted that some valuable historical documents 
were destroyed, from motives of policy; but we 
have reason to believe that this suspicion is 
groundless. 

“ As it was something in illustration of character, I 
cannot forbear mentioning that one day, while Major 
Ogg and myself were turning over the leaves of these 
multifarious MSS. one of the young princes, who 
had been permitted to look in upon us, was over- 
heard, in rather an audible whisper, to observe to 
his attendants—‘ Only see how these hogs are allow- 
ed to contaminate my father’s books.’ ”’ 

From the conclusion of the Mysore war, to his 
arrival in England, Major Price records no event 
of importance. Like most Indian officers, he 
lived to regret the precipitation with which he 
left the Company’s service, and seems to have 
considered that he was unjustly neglected. He 
consoled himself, however, by the study of the 
Persian and Arabian manuscripts he had pur- 
chased at Surat, and gave to the world the fruits 
of his incessant labours in five quarto volumes, 
which form a magazine of Mohammedan his- 
torical events. ‘The present work is not likely to 
extend his literary fame, for it was written when 





the impressions of the events which it records 
were beginning to fade from his memory ; but it 
will be acceptable to a circle of surviving friends, 
and may interest military readers, by showing 
how often, in the Indian wars, captains and sub- 
alterns are obliged to incur the responsibilities 
of officers of much higher rank. 








The Idler in Italy. By the Countess of Bles- 
sington. 
{Second Notice.) 

Tue second volume opens with a gaily-coloured 
and sprightly picture of Genoa the superb, with 
its gorgeous palaces, and narrow streets “ che- 
quered like a backgammon board, owing to the 
number of priests in black and white that are 
continually passing through them,”— its pro- 
fusely dressed flower-market—its Opera pa its 
churches:—the miraculous Sacro Catino at St. 
Lawrence's, and the Virgin pierced with seven 
swords at St. Ambrose’s, not being forgotten. In 
this panorama the humble as well as the splendid 
portion of the show has its place. 

“In passing through the streets at Genoa, it is 
amusing to look at the culinary occupations going 
on in each ; with the exception of the three principal 
ones. Nor is there aught disgusting in the process, 
or in the odours exhaled; for the oil used in the 
Jrituras is of the pure olive, and the cooks are not 
only scrupulously clean in their dress, but the uten- 
sils they employ look equally so. Here the polenta, 
polpetta, and ravioli, the three favourite dishes of 
Genoa, are prepared; and great is the demand for 
them, and the avidity with which they are devoured. 
But not only are the national dishes thus cooked in 
the streets, but shops are in each, and ranged on the 
quays, in which edibles of a more costly nature are 
to be procured; and where cutlets and capons, 
smoking hot, tempt by their savoury odours the ap- 
petites of the passers by. In the back of these shops 
are stoves, round which are placed all the necessary 
apparatus for cooking; and the proprietor, with one 
or two assistants, white-capped and aproned, with 
knife in belt, stand ready to boil, stew, fry, or broil, 
according to the wish of their visitors. A portion of 
the shop is devoted to undressed dainties, which are 
seen peeping forth from green leaves, and snowy 
napkins, waiting to be selected by some pedestrian 
epicure, who may see his dinner cooked, and eat it 
on the spot, in a very short space of time. * * Men 
and women roll barrows through the streets, piled 
with trays, on which various kinds of comestibles are 
disposed, and thus serve the inmates of the different 
artisans’ houses, who are saved the trouble of cook- 
ing, and the expense and heat of fires. The clean- 
liness of these people, as well as that of the articles 
on which the food is placed, precludes the disgust 
one might experience at beholding such a constant 
succession of eatables passing and repassing ; and it 
is amusing to witness the eagerness with which their 
approach is hailed.” 

At Genoa, too, we have more anecdotes of 
Byron. The first recalls to us that passage in 
his journal-letters from Ravenna, where the poet 
alludes with pleasure to the bunch of violets 
brought to him by the Italian woman, ninety 
years of age, in return for some small benefac- 
tion——adding, somewhat uncharitably, “ If she 
had been English it would have been a stocking !” 

** He has a passion for flowers, and purchases bou- 
quets from the venders on the road, who have tables 
piled with them. He bestows charity on every men- 
dicant who asks it; and his manner in giving is 
gentle and kind. The people seem all to know his 
face, and to like him; and many recount their affairs, 
as if they were sure of his sympathy. Though now 
but in his thirty-sixth year, Byron talks of himself 
as if he were at least fifty, nay, likes to be considered 
old. It surprises me to witness the tenacity with 
which his memory retains every trivial occurrence 
connected with his sojourn in England, and his 
London life. Persons and circumstances, that I 
should have supposed could never have made any 
impression on his mind, are remembered as freshly 
as if recently seen.” 


In the subsequent pages will be found a pair 











———— — SSS 
of anecdotes, which singularly illustrate the leg 
worthy part of the poet’s nature, and are of 
double authority, as coming from so indulgent , 
friend as the journalist. 

“We have purchased Byron’s yacht, the Bolivar 
and intend to keep it at Naples while we stay there. 
He has written much on board this vessel, which 
gives it its chief value, in my eyes at least, We 
agreed to leave the nomination of the price to Mp 
Barry, but Byron contended for a larger sum than 
that gentleman thought it worth. The poet is ce, 
tainly fond of money, and this growing passion dis 
plays itself on many occasions. He has so repea 
and earnestly begged me to let him have my hone 
Mameluke to take to Greece for a charger, that | 
have, although very unwilling to part from him, cop. 
sented. To no one else would I have resigned this 
well-broken and docile animal, which I shall fing 
great difficulty in replacing. * * A letter from Byron, 
saying that he cannot.afford to give more than eighty 
pounds for Mameluke. I paid a hundred guineas, 
and would rather lose two hundred than part with 
him. How strange, to beg and entreat to have this 
horse resigned to him, and then name a less pricg 
than he cost!” 


We have generally forborne to extract from 
the merely descriptive passages of these journals, 
but in the following few lines a festa is so gra. 
phically treated, that we cannot withhold it:— 

“ Having been told that a religious celebration in 
a neighbouring village on the sea-shore was well 
worth seeing, we drove there—A vast number of 
peasants, male and female, attired in their féte-day 
dresses, formed of such varied and bright colour 
that at a distance they looked like a moving parterre 
filled with tulips, first attracted our attention. The 
women wore richly embroidered bodices and white 
petticoats ; their hair braided exactly as I have seen 
that of an antique statue, and crowned with flowers 
and large combs, or bodkins of gold filagree. Their 
ear-rings, of the same costly material, nearly de 
scended to the shoulders; and around their necks 
were chains, from which hung crosses and medallions 
with the images of Madonnas and saints. They 
wore large rings, resembling the shields used by ladies 
to preserve their fingers when employed at needle 
work, and shoes of the most brilliant colours, with 
silver buckles that nearly covered the fronts of them. 
These gay dresses formed a striking and pleasing 
contrast with the sombre black and brown robes of 
the monks; and, the gold brocaded vestments and 
stoles of the priests were as admirably relieved by 
the snowy surplices of the boys who attended them. 
The procession moved along under an arcade of 
green foliage erected for the occasion, on the se 
shore, the waves approaching to its very limit; and 
their gentle murmur, as they broke on the sand, 
mingling with the voices of the multitude as they 
chanted a sonorous hymn, The blue sky above, and 
the placid, azure sea, by the side of which the pro 
cession advanced, with the sunbeams glancing through 
the open arches of foliage, on the bright colours of 
the dresses of the priests and women, formed a beau 
tiful picture ; from which not even the deaths’ heads 
nor grotesque images of saints and martyrs, could 
detract. The monks, bearing these sad mementos 
of mortality, wore cowls, with holes cut for the eyes, 
and cross-bones painted on their breasts. Some of 
them held banners on which were represented various 
insignia of death,—the whole scene reminding one of 
the old mysteries of the middle ages, in which the 
pomps and vanities of life were contrasted by the 
ghastly images of the grave.” 

Here we leave Genoa. The ‘Idler’s’ route 
led her thence, by Sarzana, “ where the fire- 
flies flitted about the garden in myriads, and 
my femme de chambre, true to the instinct of 
her métier, observed that it looked like a dark 
robe covered with spangles,”—Carrara—Lucca 
—to Florence. Here she made another = 
tarriance; and the riches of the Gallery, 
the individual impression produced by them, 
are dwelt on at some length. From Fle 
rence we travel Rome-ward, by Siena. Rome, 
after a week’s pause, is again left for Naples, 
where Lady Blessington sojourned for three 
years. Hence, as might be expected, the por 
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tion of her journals which relates to that city of 

Jeasure, is the richest in those intimate touches 
of life which escape a passing visitant, the fullest 
of anecdotical gossip, among which many “ pen- 
cillings” will be found,—* pencillings,” it may 
be added, traced with honey—not gall. The 
street scehes of Naples are described hardly less 
yividly by our authoress than by the taker of 
‘Notes,’ whom we had occasion to commend 
some six months ago—(Athen. No. 572). But 
we must allow precedence to persons over things, 
and shall, therefore, extract ten lines concerning 
one whose name has of later years been merci- 
Jessly bandied about in the arena of European 

litics. 

“The Princess Christine (at present Queen Regent 
of Spain) is in her seventeenth year, and is exceed- 
ingly pretty. Slight, and well formed, with a coun- 
tenance in which finesse and esprit are delineated, 
even as a grisette she would challenge admiration. 
Her features are small, and neatly finished ; her 
eyes expressive, her teeth beautiful, and her smile 
full of fascination. Her complexion is of a pale 
clear olive, which, if less brilliant than the fresh roses 
and lilies of the cheeks of our English ladies, is not 
without its charm. In short, the Princess Christine 
js a very attractive person, and must, without the 
prestige attached to the adventitious aid of royal 
birth, be universally considered a charming young 
woman,” 

Shortly after this follow a few more stray 
hints for a “ Book of Beauty.” 

“TI have nowhere beheld more beautiful women 
than in three or four carriages at the evening drive 
on the Chiaja. I was peculiarly struck by the 
dazzling delicacy of their complexions, a beauty 
which J fancied was denied to the inhabitants of this 
sunny clime; but the fairness of the ladies I have 
noticed, could not be surpassed in London. The 
Duchess di Forli, one of the reigning belles of Naples, 
is a lovely woman, with hair dark as the raven’s 
wing, and lustrous eyes of nearly as deep a hue ; her 
complexion is of a transparent fairness, and her lips 
are as crimson as the flower of the pomegranate. 
The Princess Trecazi is another specimen of Neapo- 
litan loveliness; and the Princess Centella might 
furnish a faultless model for a Hebe, she is so fair, 
so youthful, and so exquisitely beautiful. The ex- 
pressive countenances of Italian ladies strike those 
accustomed only to the less demonstrative ones of 
English women, with surprise. Yet there is nothing 
of boldness in their physiognomies, It is their mu- 
table character, changing with every emotion, and 
the changes conveying to the beholder the expression 
of the feeling of which they are the visible sign, that 
strike one.” 

We hear much concerning the Principessa 
Partano, a Sicilian lady of high “ birth,” exalted 
into the questionable dignity of Ferdinand’s 
second wife, by a left-handed marriage. 

“The Villa Floridiano, with its extensive ground, 
was a birth-day gift, presented by the King to this 
lady. His Majesty had it privately bought ; repaired, 
and enlarged the house, which is now fitting up with 
a taste worthy of oriental elegance, rendered the 
grounds a union of classic style and Arcadian beauty; 
and when all was nearly completed, on his birth-day, 
engaged the Princess to a déjeuner a-la-fourchette at 
the Villa, and placed in the napkin, under her plate, 
the deed of gift. We have free ingress to the beau- 
tiful gardens of the Floridiano, which join ours, and 
in which the trees, plants, and flowers of every 
country are skilfully raised. Grottos, of considerable 
extent, are perforated in the huge rocks that inter- 
sect the grounds ; a bridge, of fine proportion and of 
cut stone, is thrown across a vast chasm to unite 
them. Terraces of marble well executed, represent- 
ing fauns, satyrs,and nymphs, with vases, and groups 
of sculpture, or t the g A menagerie is, 
m my opinion, the only drawback to this charming 
place, as the roaring of lions, and screams of the 
other wild beasts, are little in harmony with so Arca- 
dian a spot. Never were wild beasts more carefully 
attended, or more neatly kept. Their cages are 
made to resemble natural caverns, and are cut, in 
fact, in rocks; and the keepers remove every un- 





impurity, as are most children’s nurseries in England. 
I hope the mammas and nurses will pardon the 
comparison. The bath in the Casino, designed for 
the Principessa Partano, is quite beautiful. It is a 
small chamber, cased with white marble, and the 
bath occupies nearly the whole of it, leaving only a 
space sufficiently large to admit of ottomans, formed 
of the same material, to be ranged round the room. 
A flight of marble steps, at each end, descends to the 
bath; whose dimensions would admit not only of 
bathing, but of swimming. A light balustrade of 
gilt metal encircles the bath, and from the ceiling, 
which is exquisitely painted with subjects analogous, 
descend curtains from a circular gilt ring the size of 
the bath, of snowy texture, which can be secured to 
the balustrade at pleasure. A lump of snow-white 
alabaster hangs from the beak of a dove over the 
bath. Mirrors are inserted in the marble casing of 
the room, and paintings of nymphs, preparing for the 
bath, in it, and leaving it, are placed so as to corre- 
spond with the mirrors. Marble stands for flowers 
are stationed near the balustrade, so that their odours 
may be enjoyed by the bather.” 

The portrait of the Armida of this faéry palace 
is hung in the gallery of the palace, Capo di 
Monte,—“‘ an execrable daub,” but near to one 
yet more whimsical. 

“It is the portrait of the mother of the present 
King, on horseback, dressed in the fashion of her 
day. A smart cocked-hat decorates her head, and 
her hair, which is confined behind by a ribbon, floats 
in the air. A pair of high boots (with spurs) covers 
her legs to the knees, where they are met by une 
culotte, only partly concealed by a short petticoat. 
A chemise with a jabot like that of a gentleman, 
and a cravat and waistcoat, with a pair of gauntlet 
gloves, complete the costume of this lady, who is 
mounted @ califourchon in precisely the same attitude 
as the picture of the Prince Eugene. A countenance 
of smirking self-complacency, denoting that the ori- 
ginal of this portrait felt confident of being admired, 
renders the effect of the picture irresistibly ludicrous.” 

While among the royalties, we must add an- 
other anecdote :— 

“Though uneducated, the King of Naples is by 
no means deficient in natural ability. He is said to 
possess a more than ordinary degree of shrewdness ; 
and delights in indulging in a sportive satire, always 
sure to be well received by his courtiers. A short 
time ago, when new clothing was required for the 
army, an officer suggested that it would be advisable 
to have the jacket padded over the chests, like those 
of the Austrians; stating that it was not only advan- 
tageous to the figure, but also served as a defence 
against the cut of a sabre. ‘Oh, for protecting the 
person,’ replied the King, laughing, ‘it is much 
better to have the jackets padded behind.’ ” 

Among the most gifted residents at Naples 
at the time of Lady Blessington’s visit, were the 
author of the ‘ Pursuits of Literature,’ Sir William 
Gell, and Sir William Drummond. The follow- 
ing sketches of so pleasant a trio cannot fail to 
be acceptable :— 

“Mr. Mathias has an exceeding dread of being 
ridden or driven over in the crowded streets of 
Naples; and has often been known to stop an hour 
before he could muster courage to cross the Chiaja. 
Being known and respected in the town, many coach- 
men pause in order to give him time to cross without 
being alarmed ; but in vain, for he advances half 
way, then stops, terrified at his imaginary danger, 
and rushes back, exclaiming ‘God bless my soul !” 
It is only when he meets some acquaintance, who 
gives him the support of an arm, that he acquires 
sufficient resolution to pass to the other side of a 
street. While he was dining ina café, a few days 
ago, a violent shower of rain fell, and pattering against 
the Venetian blinds with great noise, Sir William 
Gell observed that it rained dogs and cats; at which 
moment a dog rushed in at one door of the café, and 
a frightened cat in at the other. ‘God bless my 
soul,’ exclaimed Mathias, gravely, ‘so it does! so it 
does ! who would have believed it!’ * * 

* He, too, comes to us frequently, and * God blesses 
his soul’ at every new dainty which our French cook 


table, for the third course ; and the poor bird, while 
the convives were doing honour to the entremets, and 
sucreries, fluttered through the temple and beat his 
wings against its sugary pillars, till they were en- 
crusted with its clammy substance: all which time 
Mr. Mathias kept exclaiming, his mouth filled with 
sweets, ‘God bless my soul, how strange, how very 
odd! I never saw a live bird, a real bird in that sort 
of thing before. Bless my soul, it is very pretty, 
very curious, indeed ; and must have been very diffi- 
cult to manage.’ A young child could not have 
been more pleased with the sight, than Mathias was; 
and he went away fully impressed with a high opi- 
nion of our cook's abilities. * * 

“T have rarely met so gifted a person as Sir Wm. 
Drummond. To a profound erudition in classical 
lore, he joins a great variety of other knowledge, 
being an adept in modern literature, mineralogy, che- 
mistry, and astronomy. The treasures of his capa- 
cious mind are brought into action in his conversa- 
tion, which is at once erudite, brilliant, and playful. 
To these qualifications for forming a delightful com- 
panion, he adds a good breeding which, while it pos- 
sesses all the politesse of la vieille cour, has nothing of 
its cold ceremoniousness, His mind is so thoroughly 
imbued with classical imagery, that his conversation 
might be deemed a little pedantic, were it not con- 
tinually enlivened by flashes of an imagination so 
fertile, and a fancy so brilliant, that these natural 
endowments throw into shade the acquired ones, with 
which a life of study has enriched him. It is very 
amusing to observe the difference that exists between 
the minds of Sir William Drummond and his friend 
Sir William Gell. That of the first elevated and re- 
fined to such a degree, that a fastidiousness of taste, 
amounting almost to a morbid feeling of uneasiness 
in a contact with inferior intellects, is the result,—a 
result which not all his good-breeding can prevent 
from being perceptible to those who are quick-sighted. 
That of the other, not elevated by its great acquire- 
ments, but rendering them subservient to the bent of 
his humour, converts them into subjects of raillery 
and ridicule, very often piquant, and always droll. 
The heroes of antiquity, when referred to by Sir 
William Drummond, are invested with new dignity ; 
but when alluded to by Sir William Gell, are tra- 
vestied so comically, that they become ludicrous. So 
far from possessing the morbid fastidiousness of his 
friend, with respect to his associates, Gell, though he 
can appreciate superior minds, can find pleasure in 
a contact with the most inferior, and by eliciting the 
ridiculous points of their characters, render them 
subjects of amusement. His drollery is irresistible ; 
and what renders it more piquant is the grave ex- 
pression of his countenance, which maintains its 
seriousness, while those around him are excited to 
laughter, by the comicality of his sallies. He views 
every object through the medium of ridicule, and as 
a subject for pleasantry, Even his own infirmities 
are thus treated by him; so that he may really lay 
claim to the character of a laughing philosopher, if 
he cannot arrogate the more elevated one of a pro- 
found thinker.” 

Another celebrity was the Archbishop of 
Tarentum :— 

“The most perfect personification of the beau- 
idéal of a venerable father of the church, that I have 
ever beheld. His face, peculiarly handsome, is 
sicklied o’er with the pale hue of thought; his eyes 
are of the darkest brown, but soft, and full of sensi- 
bility, like those of a woman, [lis hair is white as 
snow, and contrasts well with the small black silk 
calotte that crowns the top of his head. His figure 
is attenuated, and bowed by age, and his limbs are 
small and delicate. His dress is neat even to ele- 
gance, and his whole appearance must strike every 
beholder as being one of the most prepossessing ima- 
ginable.” 

The Festa de Santa Maria Piedigrotta, and 
the Miracle of St. Januarius, are not passed over. 
At the latter, the liquefaction of the sainted 
blood, when witnessed by Lady Blessington, 
was unusally tardy; and it was only a very 
humble genuflection, which spared her from 
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frightful truth. The following, yet more ghastly, | 
is new to us:— | 

“T yesterday witnessed an exhibition of an extra- | 
ordinary nature, one to be seen only in a country | 
like this, where superstition mingles in even the most | 
sacred and solemn things. A community is formed | 
at Naples, each member of which, during his life, | 
subscribes an annual sum, in order that, after death, 
his remains should be deposited in one of certain 
vaults, the earth conveyed into which has the peculiar 
quality of preventing decomposition, and of preserv- 
ing bodies as if dried by some chemical process, 
But the preservation of what was intended to decay, 
is not the only object of this institution, nor the only 
mode of applying its funds. The exposure, on a 
certain day of the year, of the frail wreck of mortality 
thus strangely rescued from corruption, attired in the 
habiliments worn by the deceased when living, is 
secured by the subscription ; the number of annual 
exhibitions being dependent on the amount of the 
sums received. Can anything more preposterous be 
imagined ?—nothing, I am quite sure, more disgust- 
ing can be beheld. Three or four subterraneous 
chapels, in the Church of Santa Chiara, divided only 
by partitions, are dedicated to this extraordinary 
exhibition, which presents one of the most ghastly 
scenes ever disclosed. All the sublimity of death 
disappears, when the poor remains of his victims are 
thus exposed ; and instead of an appalling sight, they 
offer only so grotesque a one, that it is difficult to 
believe that the figures before one ever were instinct 
with life; or that they are not images formed of 
brown paper, or russia leather, dressed up to imitate 
humanity. The subterraneous chapels are guarded 
by soldiers. The altars are arranged in the usual 
style of those in Catholic chapels; innumerable 
torches illuminate the place ; and an abundance of 
flowers and religious emblems decorate it. Ranged 
around the walls, stand the deceased unhappily dis- 
interred for the occasion ; and clothed in dresses so 
little suited to their present appearance, that they 
render death still more hideous. Their bodies are 
supported round the waist by cords, concealed be- 
neath the outward dress; but this partial support, 
while it precludes the corse from falling to the earth, 
does not prevent its assuming the most grotesque 
attitudes. Old and young, male and female, are 
here brought in juxta-position. The octogenarian, 
with his white locks still flowing from his temples, 
stands next a boy of six years old, whose ringlets 
have been curled for the occasion ; and whose em- 
broidered shirt-collar, and jacket with well-polished 
buttons, indicate the pains bestowed on his toilette. 
Those ringlets twine round a face resembling nothing 
human, a sort of mask of discoloured leather, with 
fallen jaws and distended lips ; and the embroidered 
collar leaves disclosed the shrunken dark brown 
chest, once fair and full, where, perhaps, a fond 
mother’s lips often were impressed ; but which now 
looks fearful, contrasted with the snowy texture of 
this bit of finery. This faded image of what was 
once a fair child, has tied to its skeleton fingers a 
top, probably the last gift of affection; the hand, 
fallen on one side, leans towards the next disinterred 
corpse, whose head also, no longer capable of main- 
taining a perpendicular position, is turned, as if to 
ogle a female figure, whose ghastly and withered 
brow wreathed with roses, looks still more fearful 
from the contrast with their bright hue. Here the 
mature matron, her once voluminous person reduced 
to a sylph-like slightness, stands enveloped in the 
ample folds of the gaudy garb she wore in life. The 
youthful wife is attired in the delicate tinted drapery 
put on in happy days, to charm a husband's eye : the 
virgin wears the robe of pure white, leaving only her 
throat bare: and the young men are clothed in the 
holiday suits of which they were vain in life; some 
with riding-whips, and others with canes attached to 
their bony hands. A figure I shall never forget, was 
that of a young woman, who died on the day of her 
wedding. Robed in her bridal vest, with the chaplet 
of orange flowers still twined round her head, her 
hair fell in masses over her face and shadowy form, 
half veiling the discoloured hue of the visage and 
neck, and sweeping over her, as if to conceal the 
fearful triumph of death over beauty. Each figure 
had a large card placed on the wall above the places 
they occupied ; on which was inscribed the names, 





date of their ages, and death, with some aitectionate 


epigraph, written by surviving friends. It would be 
impossible to convey the impression produced by this 
scene: the glare of the torches falling on the hideous 
faces of the dead, who seemed to grin, as if in derision 
of the living, who were passing and repassing in 
groups around them. Not a single face among the 
ghastly crew presented the solemn countenance we 
behold in the departed, during the first days of death ; 
a countenance more touching and eloquent than life 
ever possessed: no, here every face, owing to the 
work of time, wore a grin that was appalling; and 
which, combined with the postures into which the 
bodies had fallen, presented a mixture of the horri- 
ble and the grotesque, never to be forgotten. Around 
several of the defunct, knelt friends, to whom in life 
they were dear, offering up prayers for the repose of 
their souls: while groups of persons, attracted merely 
by curiosity, sauntered through this motley assem- 
blage of the deceased, pausing to comment on the 
appearance they presented.” 


The following will be a welcome relief, after 
a-picture, the repulsiveness of which is doubled 
by the scene being laid in such a haunt of viva- 
It is a passage 


city and sunshine as Naples. 
from a chapter on Vesuvius :— 

“We ascended Vesuvius a few days ago, accom- 
panied by our amiable friend, Sir William Gell. 
Nothing could be more propitious than the weather; 
the atmosphere being of its usual clearness, and the 
air unusually cool and refreshing. We left our 
carriages at Resina, and entered the house of San- 
Salvador, the most esteemed of all the guides, to 
Vesuvius, while the asses, who were to bear us to 
the hermitage, were getting ready for the expedition. 
From the window of Salvador’s dwelling a scene pre- 
sented itself worthy the pencil of Hogarth, and to 
which his alone, or that of the admirable Wilkie, on 
whom his mantle has descended, could have ren- 
dered justice. To convey our party, which consisted 
but of eight, sixteen asses, attended by thrice as 
many men and boys, followed by their mothers, 
wives, sisters, daughters, and aunts, were assembled ; 
all and each anxious that the ass or asses belong- 
ing to their family should be engaged, and vociferating 
loudly the most hyperbolical commendationsof theirs, 
and the most unqualified abuse of the animals of 
their competitors. The dresses of this animated 
group, were composed of the gaudiest colours, and 
were sufficiently tattered to satisfy the most ardent 
admirer of the picturesque. Salvador having selected 
eight of the most promising looking asses, we pro- 
ceeded to mount our patient steeds ; but we found 
this no easy operation to effect, owing to the angry 
violence of the rejected ass proprietors, who assailed 
the accepted ones, not only with torrents of abuse but 
with sundry blows, from which the gentlemen, and 
servants who attended us, had great difficulty in 
shielding our persons in the mélée. The donkeys on 
which we were mounted, came in for several of the 
blows aimed at their owners; and became so restive 
in consequence, that we could scarcely retain our 
seats. The women and girls took an active part in 
the fray, loading the rival factions with the bitterest 
invectives: and, suiting the action to the word, laid 
violent hands on each other’s drapery and head-gear. 
Although exposed to the chance of sharing the blows 
meant for our doskey-men, the whole scene was so 
irresistibly comic, that personal fear was forgotten in 
the laughter it excited. At length we escaped from 
our assailants, and proceeded on our route to the 
hermitage ; which, for the first mile, passes through 
vineyards. Our guide pointed out to us the villa of 
Mi Lor Grandorge, a very respectable English shop- 
keeper established at Naples, but whom the peasants 
honour with the designation of * Mi Lor’—a custom 
peculiar to this country. They declared he was a 
true nobleman and had great possessions. Sir Wil- 
liam Gell asked them, ‘how it was that they ima- 
gined a grand English lord could keep a shop and 
serve his customers,’ when one of them answered 
that * he knew all the English nation kept shops, 
which made them so rich.’ This was a curious co- 
incidence with Napoleon’s opinion that ‘the English 
were a nation of shopkeepers.’ After a tedious, 
though not disagreeable ascent of about three or four 
miles, over different strata of lava and scoria, each 
turn in our route offering us the most beautiful views, 
we arrived at the hermitage. * 





“ Having refreshed our donkeys, we again pursued 
our route, until we reached the commencement of 
the very steep ascent, where we were compelled tp 
quit them, * 

“ A most piteous sight was presented to us by the 
ascent of a very fat, elderly Englishman, who com. 
menced this painful operation at the same time 
that we did. He was, like me, preceded by a guide 
with leathern straps, to which he adhered with such 
vigorous tenacity, as frequently to pull down the 
unfortunate man, who complained loudly, The 
lava, gravel, and cinders, put in motion by the feet 
of his conductor, rolling on those of the fat gentle. 
man, extorted from him sundry reproaches, to which, 
however, the Italian was wholly insensible, not 
understanding a word of English. The rubicund 
face of our countryman was now become of sg 
dark a crimson, as to convey the idea of no slight 
danger from an attack of apoplexy; and it was 
bathed, in a profuse perspiration, which fell jp 
large drops on his protuberant stomach. Bei 
afraid to let go the leather straps for even an instant, 
he was in a pitiable dilemma how to get at his pocket 
handkerchief. * * One of our party offered to take 
out his pocket handkerchief, seeing how much he stood 
in need of it; an offer which he thankfully accepted, 
but explained that his pocket was secured by buckles 
on the inside, to prevent his being robbed ; a pre 
caution, he added, that he well knew the necessity 
of, as those d—d Lazarettos (Lazaroni he meant) 
would not otherwise leave a single article in it. It 
required no little portion of ingenuity to separate 
the pocket inside ; and while the operation was per. 
forming, he kept praying that his purse, snuff-box, or 
silver flask might not be displayed, lest they might 
tempt the Lazarettos to make away with him, in 
order to obtain those valuables. 

“*T took care to conceal my watch,’ said he with 
a significant look, ‘for I know these rascals of La 
zarettos right well. Why, would you believe it, 
ladies and gentlemen? they pretty nearly knocked 
me down, in that dirty village where the donkeys 
are hired. I was up to their tricks, however, and 
saw, with half an eye, that when they pretended to 
fight among themselves, it was a mere sham, as an 
excuse that I might get an unlucky blow between 
them ; when, I warrant me, they would soon have 
dispatched me,and have divided my property amongst 
them, but they saw your large party coming, and that 
saved me.” 

“TI asked why, if his opinion of the Neapolitans 
was so bad, he ventured alone with them on s 
hazardous an expedition. ‘ Indeed, ma’am, I never 
had such a foolish intention ; for, would you believe 
it, Ihave come to that there dirty village no les 
than three times, in the hope of meeting a large 
party of English who might serve as a protection for 
me; but until to-day, never saw more than one or 
two persons, therefore I returned as I came. I had 
heard, however, so much of this burning mountain, 
that I was determined to look on with my own eyes; 
for I am one of those who don’t believe everything! 
hear, I can tell you; and more especially about 
places in foreign parts. In truth, ma’am, I just 
wanted to be able to say when I got home, * Why, 
good people, I’ve been on the spot, and am up to 
the whole thing.” * * 

“The descent from Vesuvius is a much less diffi- 
cult operation than the ascent ; and we achieved it, 
supported on each side by a guide, with a velocity 
that really surprised me. We encountered the fat 
old gentleman, panting and puffing, and his guide 
looking nearly as much exhausted as himself. He 
tried to speak, but so rapid was our course, that his 
words were lost in the air; but his rueful counte- 
nance fully expressed the state of his feelings. We 
found Sir William Gell, and a homely repast, await- 
ing us at the hermitage ; and hunger lent a flavour 
to the simple fare that the most luxurious collation 
often wants. During our dessert of apples, we 
amused ourselves with reading the albums of the 
hermitage, in which the visitors are requested to 
write their names, with any observation that Vesu- 
vius, or the hermitage may have suggested. We 
found, on an average, twenty English to one of any 
other nation; and, I regret to add, that the style, 
grammar, and orthography of the generality of the 
inscriptions, were not calculated to impress a high 
opinion of the diffusion of knowledge, or the march 
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of intellect, of which we hear so much in our country. 
Some French tourists had written severe comments 
on the inscriptions of the English. * * Foreigners 
cannot, or at least, do not understand, that persons 
may be rich enough to encounter the expenses of 
making a tour, without being sufficiently educated 
to derive any advantage from it. Travellers of 
their countries are confined to persons who possess 
at least enough cultivation to pass current, without 
any exhibition of the gross vulgarity so often wit- 
nessed in ours, who, belonging to all classes, are, not 
unfrequently, anything but creditable to their coun- 
try. Two inscriptions, which I copied from the 
album, one by an Englishman, and the other by an 
Hibernian, may serve as specimens of the style of 
writing, which so strongly excited the censure of the 
French tourists :— 

«+ John Hallett of the Port of Poole England, 
whent to see M Vesuvius on the 20th of October 
1823, hand I would Recomind anney person that go 
ther to take a bottle of wine with him, for it his a 
dry place and verrey bad roade.’ 

+1823, I have witnessed the famous Mountain 
of Vesuvius in Italy, and likewise the Wicklow 
Mountains in Ireland which I prefer. They talk 
of their lava in a palaver I little understand, and as 
for the crater, give me a drop of the swait cratur of 
Dublin in preference. James G.’” 


Here we must make a second pause, and a 
final one, leaving still much matter for future 
gleaners. 





The Pictorial History of England. Vols. I. & II. 

Knight & Co. 

Tue plan of this work is taken from Dr. Henry’s 
unfinished History of England, with some altera- 
tions and improvements, of which the most ob- 
vious is, that the execution has been intrusted 
to more hands than one, and the principle of the 
division of labour applied to the extensive re- 
searches necessary for the preparation of a na- 
tinal book of reference. Perhaps no single 
mind could undertake the varied investigations 
necessary for determining the circumstances 
which mark the political, the social, and the in- 
tellectual advancement of a nation, and no writer 
has yet appeared to point out the mutual rela- 
tions and dependency of these three lines of 
progress. We value the Pictorial England as a 
repertory of facts, which, so far as we have exa- 
mined, appear to have been carefully scrutinized ; 
but we estimate it still more because it suggests 
to the reader the true philosophy of history—the 
connexion between events, institutions, and opi- 
nions. 

It has been too long the custom to confine 
history to the record of civil and military trans- 
actions,—striking facts indeed, but still dependent 
on other facts for the explanation both of their 
origin and their tendency. Changes of dynasty, 
vicissitudes of royalty, battles and treaties, the 
growth and decline of empires, are not matters 
of chance or accidents of capricious will; they 
are the results of political and religious institu- 
tions, of changes in the relations of private life 
and the progress of national industry. _Institu- 
tions again, are embodied opinions, they are, 
therefore, dependent on the progress of intelli- 
gence and the succession of dominant ideas. The 
‘ Pictorial History of England’ professes to give 
these three series of facts, which are equally 
essential to a right understanding of the nation’s 
progress; and the promise is reasonably well 
fulfilled. 

The civil and military history is, for the most 
part, taken from the old writers, and, where it was 
possible, from those contemporary with the events; 
thus the picturesque raciness of the old chroni- 
cles is preserved in the record of striking and 
characteristic incidents which, when narrated in 
modern style, lose much of their truth and na- 
ture. We may quote, as examples, the circum- 
stances attending the deaths of William Rufus, 
and Thomas a Becket, the life of William the 





Saxon, and the chivalrous career of Richard I. 
The murder of Becket is particularly well told, 
and the conduct of the assassins much better ex- 
plained than in the pages of Lingard or Hume. 
No part of the wd contains so much new in- 
formation as the early history of the Plantagenet 
family ; in tracing the origin of this family, re- 
course has been had to the collections of French 
chronicles, which are scarcely known in this 
country ; and from them many curious particu- 
lars have been obtained respecting the social and 
political condition of the English provinces in 
France, which throw great light on the unnatu- 
ral dissensions in the family of Henry II. 

We are not so well pleased with the account 
given of the conquest of Ireland; too much 
weight is attributed to the authority of Geraldus 
Cambrensis, while the influence of the papal 
bulls and the episcopal clergy in reconciling the 
Irish to the domination of the English, is greatly 
under-rated. We should also desire to have 
seen a close examination of the theory suggest- 
ed by M. Thierry, that the Anglo-Normans re- 
ceived invitations and encouragement from the 
descendants of the Danes who had settled in 
Ireland. 

The wars of the Roses are related with great 
clearness, and the claims of the rival houses of 
York and Lancaster ably discussed. No addi- 
tional light is thrown on the circumstances that 
led to the accession of Richard III.; but the 
principal controversies which have arisen on the 
subject are noticed briefly and satisfactorily. 

The second volume brings down the history 
to the end of the Tudor dynasty. In this part 
arise most of the questions which, from their 
connexion with the political and religious con- 
troversies of the present day, are likely to per- 
plex an impartial writer. Over this difficult 
ground the Pictorial England has passed with- 
out compromising its character for candour and 
fairness. ‘“ Bloody Mary” is not represented as 
“a monster redeemed by no virtue ;”” while, on 
the one hand, no effort is made to conceal her 
deeds of bigotry and brutality, on the other, she 
is not denied the benefit of the palliations arising 
from the provocation she received, and from the 
circumstances of her position, her country, and 
her age. The reign of Elizabeth is written in a 
less candid spirit ; the author is avowedly a par- 
tisan of Mary Queen of Scots, and he has been 
led into a very disproportionate examination of 
the evidence against her, which is discussed 
more in the spirit of an advocate than a judge. 
Elizabeth and her courtiers are unfairly treated ; 
all the objectionable points of their character 
and conduct are brought prominently forward, 
awd the palliating circumstances are either 
slightly noticed or altogether suppressed. 

What may be called the secondary series of 
historical facts, that is, the account of the con- 
stitutional, the commercial, and the industrial 
progress of the nation, is executed with labour 
and skill. ‘The chapters on Commerce, especially, 
display a sound knowledge of economic science, 
and a thorough appreciation of the difficulties 
against which the right principles of trade have 
to contend. Some of the chapters on Manners 
and Customs appear to us more rigidly antiqua- 
rian than is necessary or desirable ; prominence 
is too frequently given to trifles, and the want 
of proportion injures the effect of the picture. 

The chapters on Literature are less philosophi- 
cal, and more strictly antiquarian than we could 
wish. Popular poetry is not more useful for 
displaying the progress of language than of 
mind. Poetry embodies the sentiments of its 
own era on the three great points, the Good, 
the Beautiful, and the True. It expresses the 
confused thought of the masses more vigorously 
because it feels more deeply, but not more 





thought, is the business not of the poet, but the 
philosopher. No poets more fully represented 
the intellectual state of their age and country 
than those of England, and we should gladly 
have seen their works subjected to a rigid scru- 
tiny. The Fine Arts are described, in their various 
stages of developement, with skill and minute- 
ness. 

The wood-cuts, from which this work derives 
its name, merit very high praise where they are 
introduced solely for the purpose of illustration. 
But both in this work and in the Pictorial Bible, 
many are merely pictures, introduced for the 
sake of ornament. - We hold this to be an error, 
because the chief value of both works depends 
upon their realities, and such mere fancies tend 
to mislead the ignorant. ‘The representation of 
the Landing of Czesar may be excused, because 
the details of Roman costume are pretty accu- 
rately preserved, but, in the picture of Boadicea 
addressing the Britons, it is clear that the con- 
ceptions of the artist were modified by having 
seen a candidate harangue from the hustings, or 
a popular orator address a multitude. 

A judicious table of contents, and analysis of 
chapters, is sadly wanting to a work like the 
present, which can only be used as a book of 
reference, and this is a deficiency which can 
only be supplied by making a double index, 
analytic and alphabetic. We throw out this 
suggestion, because the work will long continue 
without a rival, its cheapness and its merits de- 
fying competition; and it is therefore of im- 
portance that it should be rendered as complete 
as possible. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Cabinet Minister, by Mrs. Gore. 3 vols.— 
This is far from being the cleverest tale which has 
issued from Mrs, Gore’s novel manufactory: yet, like 
all that Mrs. Gore writes, it displays a shrewd insight 
into character, a certain vivacity and sparkle of lan- 
guage, and a rapidity in the motion of its incidents, 
raising it above the level of the ordinary insipidities 
with which we are wearied, So soon as we perceived 
that the scene of * The Cabinet Minister’ was laid in 
the days of the Regent of Carlton House, and that 
Sheridan was one of the speakers, we,—being misled 
by the title of the tale,—took it for granted, that the 
loves of Julia Loveden and Frank Grenfell, and of his 
sister Bessy with her cousin Sir Henry Woodbridge, 
were to prove but episodes, in some drama of political 
achievement and intrigue. But we reckoned without 
our host—Frank Grenfell, indeed, a showy youth, 
endowed with every talent, and most especially that 
of shining in society, bears a part in the butterfly cour- 
tiership of the circle of private satellites drawn round 
him by the Regent, in hopes that political promotion 
will at last reward him ; but his expectations are disap- 
pointed, and his fortunes must needs be patched up by 
one of those unexpected windfalls of fortune which 
would be so consolatory, and are so rare in real life— 
the necessity for such a sudden shower of gold being 
increased, by Frank’s having quarrelled with the 
generous but less brilliant cousin, Sir Henry Wood- 
bridge, from whom he had derived half his income— 
the cause of quarrel being a rivalry in love. When 
we have said that Grenfell is gay, high-minded, 
and ardent ; and that his sister, who is placed in the 
delicate position of humble companion to Lady Mary 
Woodbridge, possesses sufficient force and dignity 
of character to engage our respect, and secure it 
throughout the entire tale—there is nothing more to 
be added. The secondary personages, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of old Sir Robert Crewe, the med- 
dling family-friend and cabinet minister of the piece, 
are so slightly touched as to amount to mere names, 
and nothing more. . 

The Steam Engine, by Hugo Reid.—This is 
evidently the work of a mere chemist ; the first half 
is an elementary treatise on the laws of heat, &c. and 
the chemical constitution of vapour—and the second 
is devoted to the real subject in hand, the steam- 
engine. Of these two parts, the first, being the work 
of a chemist, is accurate and instructive; but the 
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and incorrect. For example, in speaking of Watt’s 
Parallel Motion, Mr. Reid says, page 139, that “ the 
middle point of the connecting bar will move in a 
vertical straight line,” whereas he ought to have 
known that it moves in a curve of a high order, and 
is imperfect as a parallel motion. His description 
of the parts is also incorrect, and shows his knowledge 
of this part of the subject to have been pro re nata. 
His description of the advantage of working steam 
expansively, page 144, is a pure fiction—its advan- 
tages arise from a totally different cause. His de- 
scriptions and drawings of steam-boat engines are 
caricatures—while rotatory engines and Howard’s 
vaporizing apparatus appear to him to possess great 
charms. Of the many books on the steam-engine 
which the interest of the subject has brought into the 
market, this is one of the thinnest fabrics hitherto 
supplied. 

Yarrell’s British Birds.—The first volume of this 
beautiful work is now completed, by the publication 
of the eleventh number ; and a temporary title-page 
and index are given, to enable the subscriber at once 
to put it into boards. 

Selected Fables, illustrated by J. J. Grandville. 
Parts I., I1., and I1].—Neatly got up, and fancifully 
illustrated. 

A Manual of Private or Ball-room Dancing, by B. 
Dun.—A work, we presume, intended rather for the 
use of masters than pupils. It contains some sen- 
sible observations on Calisthenics and physical edu- 
cation. 

My First Concealment, by W. A. Currie —The 
purpose may be inferred from the title. The moral 
is well enough wrought out, but we have no great 
confidence in the beneficial influences of such tales. 

Scenes at Home and Abroad, by H. B. Hall._—Most 
of these scenes have already appeared in the perio- 
dicals ; they are sketched with a free and hasty pen- 
cil, but want the finish and completeness required 
in a substantive publication. 

Osborne’s Guide to the Grand Junction Railway. 
—One of the greatest, perhaps the only defect of 
railway travelling is, that you see nothing of the 
country through which you are passing, You have 


perhaps a map with you, and on it you see the name 
of a splendid domain and pleasure grounds, of which 
you have long heard the charms and beauty praised ; 
you congratulate yourself on being now able to catch 
at least a glimpse of it ; as you approach the spot 
your expectation rises higher, and at length when its 
woods are just coming into sight, you dive under- 
ground, the serpentine train rolls its long folds into 
its hole in the earth, and when you emerge into day 
on the other side you are in a bleak dismal bog; you 
are told by the gentleman with the red nose and 
blue kerchief opposite, that the proprietor insisted 
that the railway and everything connected with it 
should pass out of sight of his mansion, and should 
on no account trench on a yard of his park ; so that 
you are whirled through the most interesting and 
romantic districts of the country, without more en- 
joyment than Tantalus had of his apples—you only 
know that they are within your reach and that you 
may not clutch them. The remedy for the evil is—Os- 
borne’s Railway Companion. What the stout coach- 
man, with little black eyes, dreadnought coat, broad- 
brimmed hat, and neck-shaw! was to you in the olden 
time, when you secured the box-seat beside him, and 
listened to his anecdotes and characteristic descrip- 
tions, which flowed not unwillingly from those lips 
which were to be regaled at the journey’s end by the 
product of your liberalityy; all that he was to you 
then will Mr. Osborne be to you now, and that for 
scarcely a greater fee. All that you cannot see and 
hear as you are whirled along the railway, you will 
find faithfully pictured in well executed prints, and 
well written descriptions, in Osborne’s ‘ Railway 
Guide.’ An account of the city you have left, and of 
that to which you are going, a history of the machine 
itself which whirls you along, and of the undertaking 
itself which employs that machinery—views and 
descriptions of everything of interest on the line and 
around it, interspersed with interesting anecdotes, 
illustrations of the manners, customs, and dialects of 
the countries through which you are flying ; these, 
and much more than we have space to tell, or you 
will have time to read before your journey ends, 





make this little book a boon to the railway traveller. 
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Fine—it. clouds—brisk wind—thaw throughout the day. Ev. Cloudy. 
Ev. Overcast—thaw. 


Overcast—light rain and wind nearly the whole of the day. 

{A.M. Fine—light clouds and wind. P.M. Overcast—light wind. 

L_ Evening, Light rain. 

a" ._——ee wind throughout the day. Evening, 
Heavy rain, 

Overcast—light wind throughout the day. Evening, The same. 

tne Thee | fine rain, P.M. Lightly overcast. Evening, 
Overcast—light wind. 

(Overcast—light wigd throughout the day, Evening, The same, 

LU. with high wind. 

Overcast—brisk wind throughout the day. 

fA.M. Fine—light clouds and wind—rain early. P.M. Lightly over- 
cast. Evening, Fine—starlight night. 

Overcast—very light wind and rain nearly the whole of the day. 

{ Evening, Fine—starlight night. 

Overcast—brisk wind throughout the day. Evening, Light rain. 

fFine—light clouds and wind throughout the day. Evening, Over- 

L cast—light wind. (and starlight. 

A.M, Overcast—brisk wind. P.M. Cloudy—brisk wind. Ev. Fine 

jA.M. Fine—nearly cloudless—tight wind. P.M. Cloudy—light 

UL wind, Evening, Light rain—high wind. ’ 

fA.M. Overcast—steady rain—high wind. P.M. Fine—light clouds 

\U_ and wind. Evening, Fine and starlight—sharp frost. 

fA.M. Fine—nearly cloudless. P.M. Overcast—snow and hail— 

\. brisk wind. Evening, The same, sharp frost. 

Overcast—light wind throughout the day. Ev. Fine and starlight— 


A.M. Overcast—It. fog & wind. P.M. Cloudy—it. wind. Ev. Overcast: 


Overcast—light brisk wind throughout the day, as also the evening. 
(Cloudy—light brisk wind throughout the day. Evening, Ove! 

. —Suow and rain. 

A.M. Overcast—light wind (rain early). P.M. Overcast—light 

{ rain. Evening, The like. 

A.M, Overcast—light rain and wind, P.M. Fine—light clouds 

{ Evening, Fine and clear. 

Fine—light clouds and wind throughout the day. Ev. The same. 
A.M. Fine—light clouds—brisk wind. P.M. Overcast—light rain. 
\ Evening, Fine and clear. 

A.M, Lt, fog & wind. P.M. Lightly overcast—it. wind. Ev. Cloudy. 
fA.M, Cloudy—brisk wind. P.M, Overcast—hail and rain. Even 
Ling, Fine and clear. 


Fine—It. clouds and wind throughout the day. 





Fine—light clouds and wind throughout the day. Ev. Fine and clear 





44.4 




















Sum. 
37.1 | 44.7 |1.337 


M Barometer corrected ......++++++4 F. 29.943 .. 29.931 
ean { 


9AM. 3 P.M. 
C. 29.935 .. 








Note.—The daily observations are recorded just as they are read off from the scale, without the application of any correction whatever. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Ove attention has been called to a most important 
ition, to be made on the 14th inst., on the Con- 
yocation at Oxford. Its object is to render an atten- 
dance on at least one course of public lectures in 
Science, and one in Literature, obligatory on all stu- 
dents during some period of their residence in the 
university. In relation to this motion, Professor 
Daubeny has put forth a modest and sensible letter, 
showing a gradual decline in the attendance on his 
course, since his appointment in 1822; which he 
attributes to his subject being “alien to the know- 
demanded in the examination schools;” and 

he affirms, that the same is the case with the other 
Professors similarly situated. A subjoined table of 
the pupils at the chemical lecture room, gives for 
the last eight years an average of twenty-eight, ex- 
dusively of pupils from the town ; while for the last 
eight years, the annual average of university students 
amounts but to fourteen. We are glad to learn, 
that there are to be found within the bosom of Ox- 
ford itself, those who dare maintain the value of 
other languages than Greek and Latin; of other 
literature than the so-called classic ; and of other 
codes of science than that of Aristotle. Beyond the 
pale of Oxford and Cambridge, and of those who 
carry into the world prejudices thence derived, or 
interests accordant with collegiate interests, there 
are few, we apprehend, who have not long made up 
their mind, that those places of education have in a 
great degree forfeited their claim to the title of uni- 
versity; and, with it, their pretence to utility as 
agents of national instruction. For ourselves, we 
have again and again taken occasion to express our 
conviction, that what is called an university educa- 
tion, is utterly below the demands of the age in which 
we live; that it tends to unfit rather than to fit men 
for the after business of life. At Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, however, a very different feeling prevails; 
and there is too much reason to believe, that even 
the above very moderate measure of reform, will be 
rejected by a large majority. The objection against 


any extension of the university curriculum, or to any 
reform in its details, lies, we apprehend, much below 
the surface ; but we have not leisure now to dig for 
it, nor could the subject be fully discussed in a few 


paragraphs of gossip. We may however confidently 
appeal to the members of the two lay professions, 
to report on the innocent white-paperness of the 
minds of our young men, on passing from the uni- 
versity to the world, as to all that respects their 
peculiar professional pursuits; and the fact applies 
still more directly and strongly to the member of 
parliament, the magistrate, and the politician; to 
say nothing of the man,—whose moral education be- 
gins where it should end. In making this remark, 
Weare far from imputing bad faith to the upholders 
ofancient rights. They regard the matter precisely 
as men placed on their point of view naturally will 
view it. Still less are we warring against the exist- 
ence of what the Catholics call seminaries for rearing 
a priesthood. Nay, we should not very much grudge 
to see the whole resources of Oxford and Cambridge 
devoted to church purposes, provided a more en- 
larged and liberal instruction were also offered to the 
hity ; or sufficient schools were distributed elsewhere 
through the country, without any connexion or riva- 
lity with the universities: but that things should 
remain as they are, is utterly intolerable. For the 
formation of the man of the world, the social condi- 
tion of England affords the best possible school ; yet 
are the English gentry themselves behind most other 
nations of Europe, in that general information and 
philosophic enlargement of mind, which constitutes 
the man of the world in the best sense of that word. 
This must be attributed purely to the cloistral edu- 
cation we receive in early life, and a consequent 
ignorance of all those practical sciences, which com- 
pel independent thought. To our own alma mater, 
More especially, we look back with affection, for many 
benefits, and much temporary happiness; but we 
Must nevertheless admit, that subsequent experience 

Y confirms our sense of its deficiencies for all pur- 
poses of national education. Although, therefore, our 
first object be the well being of the people at large, 
our next is, that the requisite instruction should be 
interwoven with institutions to which custom has 
attached us, and which we believe may be rendered 
all that the nation requires. Neither are we very 





anxious about some littledelay in obtaining the result. 
If we could see a disposition in the university autho- 
rities to amendment, we should be content. If, for 
instance, this modicum of reform be conceded, we 
should patiently look forward to the coming on of 
time, for ulterior improvements. But we feel assured, 
that obstinacy in resisting the general desire for a 
better system, will not—cannot—be long endured ; 
and that the rejection of the proposed measure for 
advancing professional instruction, will be the signal 
for fresh hostility, and the prelude to more sweeping 
changes in university discipline. 

During the discussions which took place in Paris 
respecting the priority of the discovery of M. Daguerre 
and Mr. Talbot, the name of M. Niepce was inci- 
dentally mentioned as the person to whom the former 
was indebted for the first idea of fixing the images 
represented in a camera obscura. Subsequently, M. 
Niepce’s claim to honour has been more fully ad- 
mitted; and this has been singularly confirmed by 
Mr. Bauer, in a letter published in the Literary 
Gazette. Mr. Bauer therein states, that, in 1827, he 
became acquainted with,M. Niepce, then on a visit 
to his brother at Kew; that M. Niepce made known 
to him, and others, that he had discovered a means 
of “ fixing, permanently, the image of any object by 
the spontaneous action of light,” and exhibited several 
specimens. That, by the advice of Mr. Bauer, he, 
M. Niepce, drew up a memoir on the subject, dated 
8th December, 1827, which he forwarded to the 
Royal Society, but which was subsequently returned, 
because it is contrary to the rules of the Society to 
read a paper referring to a process which is not dis- 
closed. That shortly after, and when about to return 
to France, M. Niepce presented Mr. Bauer with spe- 
cimens of the newly-discovered art, which are now in 
his possession. Thus, then, the question of priority, 
as between England and France, is settled beyond 
all dispute: at the same time, we must observe, that 
the processes of M. Daguerre and Mr. Talbot are 
manifestly different. As to the relative merit of 
M. Niepce and M. Daguerre, there is no doubt, in 
our opinion, that, though the first idea was suggested, 
and the earlier specimens produced by M. Niepce, 
yet that he was long and zealously assisted by M. 
Daguerre, who had been for many years engaged in 
similar pursuits; and there is legal proof that, so 
early as 1829, they entered into an agreement, by 
which they declare themselves “associés pour exploiter 
le procédé & Vinvention duquel ils avaient concurru Vun 
et l'autre.” Mr. Bauer is, indeed, in error, when he 
states that the specimens presented to him, in 1827, 
by M. Niepce, are quite as perfect as those produced 
by M. Daguerre, and described in the French papers 
in 1839. The specimens in the possession of Mr. Bauer, 
and others, given at the time to Mr. Cussels, of 
Richmond, have been obligingly submitted to our 
examination. They may be divided into—pictures 
copied from engravings, and pictures copied from 
nature. The best specimen of a copy from an en- 
graving belongs to Mr. Cussels ; and, though some- 
what different in its style and general effects, it is not, 
considering that it has been exposed for more than 
twelve years to all the casualties of dust and damp, 
much inferior to similar copies shown to us, when 
lately in Paris, by M. Daguerre. Mr. Bauer possesses 
the only copy of a picture taken from nature; but 
this, so far from being equal to the specimens produced 
by M. Daguerre in 1839, is even more shadowy and 
indistinct than any of the earlier specimens of the 
art which we saw in Paris, and immeasurably inferior 
to the later works. That the early process of M. 
Niepce, and the present one of M. Daguerre, are essen- 
tially the same, though greatly improved, we cannot 
doubt. As M. Daguerre has good and sufficient 
reason for not making his secret known for the pre- 
sent, the pictures exhibited by him are covered to 
the very edge with paper: notwithstanding which, 
we came to the conclusion that the material was 
either pewter highly polished, or washed with silver ; 
and all the specimens in the possession of Mr. 
Bauer and Mr, Cussels are on pewter, apparently 
covered with a very thin coating of transparent var- 
nish; but whether this varnish was applied before 
receiving the impressions, or subsequently, to fix 
them, is not obvious: we incline to the latter opinion. 
The most curious fact, in relation to this discovery, 
yet remains to be told. It would appear, consider- 
ing the character of the pictures, all but impossible 


that impressions from them could be multiplied 
after the manner of an engraving; M. Daguerre, 
indeed, stated to us that it was impossible, and it is 
but reasonable to believe that he is as fully informed 
of the nature and extent of the discoveries as M. 
Niepce himself. Yet, in 1827, M. Niepce not only 
declared that it was possible, but produced specimens 
of such multiplied copies: and Mr. Bauer has now 
in his possession, not only copies of engravings, fixed 
permanently by the action of light; not only scenes 
from nature, but metallic plates engraved, and engrav- 
ings copied from them: and he understood and be- 
lieves that no engraving tool was used, but that the 
drawings were fixed by the action of light, and the plates 
subsequently engraved by a chemical process, dis- 
covered by M. Niepce. If 80, the greatest secret of 
all remains yet to be made public, and is, we believe, 
as unknown to M. Daguerre as to others. 

There may now be heard at the Hanover Square 
Roomsa family of Hungarian singers—the announce- 
ments of whose concerts will suggest to every one four 
gentlemen in costume, singing a sort of pseudo-Swiss 
or German waltz-music—one with a peculiarly high 
falsetto. The Hungarians, however, possess a trifle 
more flexibility and training than some of their pre- 
decessors ; but, precisely for that reason, and because 
their singing, at the best, does not amount to good 
music or good performance, do we like their imita- 
tions of what is genuine and scientific far less than 
the “ hill-notes wild” of the first of their class heard 
in England—the Rainer family. 

The natural curiosity excited by the announce- 
ment of Mdlle. Pauline Garcia’s début at our Opera, 
has made us search the musical chronicles of the 
Paris season, to gather thence some intelligible idea 
of what we are to expect from her. All are agreed 
that she ‘possesses that marvellous voice, of three 
octaves in extent, which gave her sister such power 
over every description of music: those, however, who 
write rationally concerning her, admit that the upper 
notes of the scale are yet uncertain and thin, and 
that their possessor is unwisely fond of displaying 
all her powers at once, and at first—too ambitious 
of beginning where Malibran ended. They depre- 
cate, moreover, the choice of music she is apt to 
make, as something too capricious and coquettish 
for so young a performer. “It is painful (says one,) 
to hear this powerful voice, made to be formed in 
the grand school of Crescentini and Garcia, expend. 
ing itself in the ‘Contrabandista’ and Tyroliennes. 
It is charming and wonderful, no doubt ; but when 
Malibran abandoned herself to these caprices, her 
renown and glory were assured—she had played 
Desdemona, Arsace, Romeo, Rosina, Ninetta—she 
had proved herself equal to great music: we could 
applaud her without misgiving—we could permit 
her to unbend herself after the fatigue of her lofty 
inspirations.” There is sound judgment in these re- 
marks.—The foreign journals announce the recent 
death of the elder Grisi, who was here, as prima 
donna, when Mr. Mason managed the Opera, but who 
had since retired from the stage, on her marrying an 
Italian prince. 

In April last (Nos. 547, 548) we brought very 
fully under the consideration of our readers Mr, 
Hill’s plan of Post Office Reform, and the evidence 
taken upon it by a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, which has at length, after a most sifting and 
laborious examination, completed its labours. It may 
be well to remind the reader that, previous to this 
investigation, a Government commission, composed 
of Lord Duncannon, Lord Seymour, and Mr. La- 
bouchere, had partially gone into the inquiry, and re- 
ported as to its applicability to the London twopenny 
and threepenny post, to which the inquiry was ex- 
clusively confined ; but their Report is comparatively 
immaterial afterthe more comprehensive and thorough 
investigation of this Committee of the House of 
Commons; and it is only necessary to remark that so 
far as the Treasury Commissioners above mentioned 
declare their opinion upon the plan, it corresponds 
with that of the Committee of the House of Commons, 
which consisted of the following members :— Mr. 
Wallace, Mr. Poulett Thomson, Lord Viscount 
Lowther, Lord Seymour, Mr. Warburton, Sir Thomas 
Fremantle, Mr. Raikes Currie, Mr. Morgan John 
O’Connell, Mr. Thornely, Mr. Chalmers, Mr. Pease, 
Mr. Mahony, Mr. Parker (Sheffield), Mr. George 
William Wood, and Mr. Villiers. The results of the 
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long and patient labours of the Committee are set 
forth in the following important resolutions: 
“ If, under the terms of their appointment, which 


restrict the consideration of the Committee to such | 
reductions of the rates as may be made without | 
injury to the revenue, your Committee felt them- | 
selves at liberty to recommend that plan which, | 


of all that have come under their consideration, 
was the most approved of by the principal part of 
the witnesses they have examined, and which, ac- 


cording to their own judgment, was the better, they | 


would have advised the immediate adoption of Mr. Hill's 
plan as one calculated, in their opinion, at the risk 
of some temporary sacrifice of public income, to 
improve, at no distant period, the Post Office revenue 
itself, and as one certain to afford, at once (not to 
speak of its important moral and social effects), the 
most incalculable advantages to every branch of trade, 
manufacture, and business at home, and consequently 
to improve, very considerably, the other branches of 
the general revenue of the country. It appearing 
however, to the majority of the members of the Com- 
mittee, that, under the terms above recited, it was 
not competent for them to recommend a plan which 
appeared not improbably to involve the hazard of 
some temporary sacrifice of public income, your 
Committee have restricted themselves to recommend- 
ing for immediate adoption that plan of the two 
which, in their opinion, is not liable to the former 
objection ; and to advise the ultimate adoption of Mr. 
Hill's plan, founded upon a uniform penny rate, as 
soon as the state of the public revenue will admit of 
a considerable sum being risked. The resolutions on 
this subject, which your Committee have come to, 
are the following :— 

“That your Committee are of opinion, that, so 
soon as the state of the public revenue will admit of the 
risking a larger temporary reduction, it will be expedi- 
ent to subjeci all inland letters to an uniform rate of 
one penny per half-ounce, increasing at the rate of one 
penny for each additional half-ounce. 

“ That your Committee are of opinion, that, prior 
to establishing the uniform rate of one penny, it 
would be expedient, in the first instance, to reduce 
the rates on inland general post letters to an uniform 
rate of two-pence per half-ounce, increasing at the rate 
of one penny for each additional half-ounce ; reserving 
all the cases of prices current, the letters of soldiers 
and sailors, and others, where a penny only is now 
charged, and of such short inland rate as is herein- 
after recommended to be charged on a distance of 
fifteen miles, 

“That your Committee are of opinion, that, con- 
sidering the strength of concurrent evidence, on the 
evasion of postage between neighbouring towns, and 
also that the present system of penny posts is par- 
tial and unequal, an uniform rate of one penny per 
half-ounce ought immediately to be established for all 
distances not exceeding fifteen miles from the post office 
where the letter is posted, the payment being made in 
advance, through the medium of some kind of stamp ; 
and that the charge, when not so paid in advance, 
should be two-pence.” 

‘We congratulate the country on the unanimous 
sanction of the plan by such a Committee—compre- 
hending the President of the Board of Trade, two 
Lords of the Treasury, Lord Lowther, whose ability 
and experience relative to the business and manage- 
ment of the Post Office, are well known, and Mr. 
Wallace, who has so specially devoted himself to the 
subject—and which, we are of opinion, the Govern- 
ment cannot fail to carry into effect on their re- 
commendation. The public will naturally expect a 
practical result from such an elaborate inquiry on a 
subject so deeply interesting to the whole com- 
munity, and will rejoice to see that in this case men 
of all parties concur in promoting it. 

BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten in 
the Morning until Five in the Breving. 


ls. ; gue, le. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 








PANORAMA, LEICESTER-SQUARE.—ROME, 
NOW OPEN, in the large Circle, a splendid VIEW of the 
whole of ROME, Aucient and Modern, taken from the Tower of 
the Capitol. Also, in the Upper Circle, a View of the Interior of 
the Coliseum, and part of ancient Rome. 
Admittance to each, 1s.—Books 6d. each. 


| SPLENDID EXHIBITION, 
AvELAIpe Street, West STRAND. 
ANOTHER NOVELTY.—Mr. M. Jenning’s New Safety Signal 
Lights and Telegraph for Steam and other Vessels, to prevent 
‘0; 


| 
ollision at Night, shown in action daily, after the Oxy-hydrogen 
Microscope, the Steam Gun, Electric Eel, and innumerable other 
attractive and interesting objects; amusement blended with 
instruction being the peculiar characteristic of this unrivalled 
Exhibition.—Admittance, 1s.—Open from Ten o'clock daily. 


THE LIVING TALKING CANARY. 
. CosmoramMa Rooms, 209, REGENT STREET. 

“ This extraordinary Bird repeats words and whole sentences 
as distinctly as any human being, and as often and as naturally 
as its own song."’— Magazine of Natural History, 

'o be seen and heard Daily, from Ten till half-past Four. 
| The earlier the hour the more advantageously the bird is heard. 
—Admittance Is. 








- S$CIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 28.—J. W. Lubbock, Esq., V.P. and Treas., 
| in the chair. 
| Captain H. M. Denham, R.N., and R. Drew, 

Esq., were elected Fellows; R. Rigg, Esq., was pro- 
| posed as a candidate for election. 
| The remaining part of Mr. Darwin’s paper, enti- 
| tled, ‘Observations on the Parallel Roads of Glen 
| Roy, and other parts of Lochabar, with an attempt 
to prove that they were of marine origin,’ was read. 

*A Description of a Hydropneumatic Baroscope,’ 
by S. T. Cooper, Esq., Lecturer on Chemistry. 

The liability of the ordinary mercurial barometer 
to derangement and to fracture, led the author to 
the construction of an instrument for measuring 
atmospheric pressure, that should be exempt from 
these objections. It consists of a float, formed by a 
brass tube, having the shape of the frustum of an in- 
verted cone, nine inches long, two inches in diameter 
above, and one inch below, and its content being 
about fourteen cubic inches. From the centre of the 
upper and wider end, which is closed, a brass wire 
proceeds, surmounted by a cup, for the purpose of 
holding such weights as are necessary for bringing 
the float, when immersed in water, to the same con- 
stant level. The lower, and smaller end of the tube 
is closed by a brass plug, sufficiently heavy to sink 
the instrument to the proper depth, and maintain 
its position, and having a small perforation in its 
centre. This float is inclosed in a case, containing 
the water in which it is to be immersed, and which 
is to be raised to a constant given temperature by a 
spirit lamp burning beneath it. The float being first 
filled with water, a given portion of this water is 
poured out into a measure of known capacity, and is 
consequently replaced by an equal volume of air, the 
dilatation or contraction of which will, when the 
temperature is constant, be dependent only on the 
external pressure of the atmosphere, and the latter 
will therefore be indicated by the weights requisite to 
be placed in the cup of the float, in order to maintain 
it at the same level in the fluid, on the principle of 
the hydrometer. The author gives a minute de- 
scription of all the parts of the apparatus, of the 
method of using it, and of the adjustments and caleu- 
lations required for determining by its means the 
difference of level of two stations. 








INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

Feb. 12.—The President in the chair. 

The following were elected:—R. Hawthorn, N. 
Harvey, W. West, as Members; J. R. M‘Clean as 
a Graduate; E, W. Brayley as an Associate ; and 
General Sir J. Burgoyne as an Honorary Member. 

‘On the Properties and Composition of the Peat 
and Resin Fuel.” By C. Y. Williams, A. Inst. C.E. 

The nature of the fuel being of great importance 
in the manufacture of iron, and art generally, it is 
interesting to inquire into the value of peat for these 
purposes. Peat may also be used for railroad engines, 
and with peculiar advantage, being free from many 
of the impurities of gas cokes: it may also be used 
in combination with resin or other bituminous sub- 
stances, as a fuel for long voyages. The bogs of Ire- 
land were, nearly thirty years ago, designated by a 
Mr. Griffiths, as mines above ground ; who remarked, 
also, that the iron-founders in Dublin might pro- 
bably ere long be supplied with turf charcoal, which 
is superior to every other for their purpose. The 
attention of the author was directed to the use of 
peat for the steamers on the Shannon, where coal 
is necessarily dear; and peat was at first used only 
for economy, the impediments to its use from its bulk 
and dampness being great. The property of holding 
and absorbing moisture is a great impediment to its 








a 
use, particularly in wet seasons—the only remedy for 
which is, great care during the progress of drying, 
and in its subsequent preparation any care ej 
amply repaid by the diminished consumption. The 
evils of its bulk and low specific gravity may be ob. 
viated by compressing it when dry ; when compressa 
perfectly dry, and kept free from moisture, it yilj 
preserve its bulk. From some observations of Tred. 
gold, respecting the earthy impurities and odour of 
peat when burnt, it is obvious, that he experimented 
on peats from the lower strata; and the author in 
opposition to several eminent philosophers maintaing 
that turf coke may be made more effective than wood 
charcoal. The author in his first experiments came 
to the same conclusions from using the lower, though 
impurer strata, simply because they were the denser 
and rejecting thelighter kinds. The lowerstrata some. 
times contain peat of tolerable purity, but generally 
the upper and lighter portions are superior in the 
purity of the carbon, the intensity and quality of jtg 
heat, to those portions which have acquired density 
by time and natural pressure. When the density ig 
acquired by artificial pressure, we have a substance 
superior to every other for all purposes of metallurgy, 
The difficulty in the conversion of turf into coke has 
hitherto lain in depriving it of its volatile substances, 
so as to make a pure carbon, and in avoiding waste 
by partial combustion. This is effected by an union 
of the distillatory with the stifling process: the vol. 
tile substances are expelled in the oven; and, when 
sufficiently charred, the stifling process is adopted, 
Turf for the forge must have a greater density than 
that acquired by this process. This is effected by 
pulverizing or bruising it, so as to destroy the fibrous 
character, and bring the component parts into closer 
and more permanent contact. In the union of thes 
processes any density may be given to the fuel, which 
will combine the purity of vegetable charcoal with 
the density of mineral coke. The specific gravities 
of the turf, hard pressed, (water being 1,000,) is 
1,160, of the coke from the hard pressed, 1,040, 
Thus the hard pressed turf is denser than the densest 
wood, and the turf coke double the density of char 
coal, and equal to coal coke. The test adopted by 
the author, after Berthier, of the calorific power, or 
relative power of absorbing oxygen, is the quantity of 
metallic lead reduced, from its state of oxide, by 
given weights of the several fuels. Pure carbon gives 
340 grains, wood charcoal 307, turf coke 277, best 
coal coke 277: thus we have a measure of the rela- 
tive quantities of heat; but intensity of heat is often 
of more consequence than quantity, and intensity de. 
pends on the density of the fuel. Berthier remarks, 
that the superiority of coke to wood charcoal is owing 
to itsdensity. In the above comparison, no account 
is taken of the impurities of the fuels; consequently, 
turf coke, being free from sulphur, has great advan- 
tages. The author finds that iron, worked with turf 
coke, is sooner brought to a welding heat, works softer, 
and comparatively free from scales. The author then 
describes the resin fuel as an artificial coal produced 
by imitating the processes of nature in the best com- 
binations peculiar to coal. Natural pit coal consists 
of bituminous, carbonaceous, and various foreign in- 
gredients, of which sulphur is in abundance, and very 
injurious, The resin fuel consists of resin, the purest 
available bitumen, and turf coke, the purest vegetable 
carbon ; thus the greatest heating power exists in the 
smallest bulk, and the excess of bitumen, and def 
ciency of carbon, as in cannel coal, or excess of cat 
bon, and deficiency of bitumen, as in anthracite, may 
be avoided. Resin, nothwithstanding its price, i 
used in steam navigation, but very disadvantageously, 
in combination with cinders, as it melts and passes 
off in a state of vapour, not entering readily into 
combustion with the oxygen of the atmosphere. But 
in the resin fuel, in consequence of the extraordinary 
attraction which subsists between carbon and oxygel 
the resin has its full combustible and calorific effect 
In the furnaces of boilers a solid cinder is requisite, 
which may be produced by adding some of the i- 
fusion bitumens,—as pitch and tar. The fuel 
manufactured by adding turf coke, in a state 
powder, to the bitumen ina melting state, and in such 
quantities as to saturate each other. The average 
price of the fuel is 40s. per ton; its use was tested in 
the voyages of the Royal William, in which 20 wt 
of coal, with 2 ewt. of the fuel, did the work of 26 cwt 
of coal. The suddenness of the action, and the great 
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increase of heat for a small increase in its consump- 
tion, renders it of great value in cases of emergency. 

Feb. 18.—The President in the chair. 

The following were elected:—J. A. Galloway, as 
Member ; E. Birch as a Graduate; G. Moore, C. 
Robinson, S. Reed, as Associates; and Capt. Sir E. 
Parry, as an Honorary Member. 

‘A few observations were made on coke fuel, the 
subject of the last meeting. 

On Railways in America,’ by S. W. Roberts. 

The writer describes the various methods adopted 
in America during the last twelve years for laying 
down railways. First, timber rails with light flat 
jron bars were tried ; these were found cheap, but not 
durable. Next, stone rails, or sills similarly plated. 
Next, heavy iron rails laid on blocks of stone; the 
extreme variations of the seasons soon deranged the 
foundation of these, and caused the track to spread. 
The heavy iron rails were next laid on a foundation 
of timber. Four years ago, the Alleghany postage 
railroad was laid by the writer with hewn white oak 
timber, ten inches square, imbedded in the ground, 
upon these cross sills of locust timber 6 by 8 inches, 
and 74 feet long, notched and trenailed. On the top 
of these cross sills, and directly over the longitudinal 
timbers, the cast iron chains which supported the 
rails were bolted. The track was thus effectually 
prevented from spreading. The rails are from 45 
to 60 tb. per yard, from 3 to 53 inches in height, and 
from 3} to 44 on the base. On railroads with difficult 
curves, “ bogie” wheels are used. Each locomotive 
has six wheels; the hinder part is supported by a pair 
of driving wheels, 4 to 5 feet in diameter, and the 
front part rests upon a bolster on the bogie, which 
has four wheels of about 33 inches in diameter. 
Each passenger car is 36 feet long, holds fifty persons, 
and is warmed by a stove. The long cars are adopted 
as less likely to upset than those on six wheels. The 
average speed, including stoppages, is 15 miles per 
hour. 

‘Manchester and Leeds Railway Section,’ com- 
municated by Francis Whishaw, M. Inst. C.E. 

The survey for this section was made under the 
direction of Mr. Whishaw, and is designed to aftord 
a novel and useful method, of embodying a great 
mass of the details required by an engineer when 
giving evidence before a Parliamentary Committee. 
This section was constructed before the last standing 
orders, and the author had here anticipated them in 
putting upon this section much of the details now 
required. By sections thus prepared, the engineer 
can always answer any questions which may be put 
to him. 

‘Boring for Water through Granite,’ by Frederick 
Holland, communicated by A. Pellatt, A. Inst. C.E. 

A hole, 6 feet wide and 17 feet deep was first dug, 
and a wooden cylinder lined with bricks inserted. 
Two pieces of cast-iron pipe 6 feet in length and 8 
inches in diameter, turned smooth at both ends, and 
united by a wrought iron hoop ring, so that when 
the whole number of pipes were driven, a continuous 
pipe perfectly cylindrical, both on the inside and 
out was formed. Nine lengths of pipe were connect- 
ed and driven, and then the boring commenced, and 
continued through a hard species of rock or granite, 
having all the component parts, but not the compact- 
ness of granite. The boring was continued to a depth 
of 175 feet, and the supply of water has been regular, 
at the rate of from 48 to 50 gallons per minute. 

Thames Tunnel._Mr. Brunel stated, that the 
advance of the Thames Tunnel was now at a rate of 
3 feet per week ; they were now 64 feet only from 
low water mark. 





Botanica Society.—Mar. 1.—J. Reynolds, Esq., 
Treas. in the chair.—The following papers were read : 
‘On the Muscology of Cirencester, Gloucestershire,’ by 
Mr.R.J.Starke; ‘On anew Structure in the Roots or 
Stems of Dicotyledonous Plants,’ by Mr. D. Cooper, 
Curator. Mr. Cooper exhibited numerous figures of 
Mosses and ferns, produced by Photogenic light, as 
described by Mr. Talbot, and considered, that from 
the extreme delicacy and minuteness of the out- 
line produced, the process would be of the greatest 
service to pedestrian botanists, who are desirous of 
obtaining a correct outline of many of the more deli- 
cate plants, such as mosses, ferns, grasses, &c. 


Asumotean Society, Oxford.—Feb. 25.—The 
President in the chair. Mr. Philip Duncan, of New 











College, read a paper in illustration of a variety of 
articles from South America, presented to the museum 
by Sir J. Everard Home, Bart.; among which was 
a large mass of caoutchoue, in its naturally hardened 
state, from the tree (Siphonia elastica), and various 
articles made from that substance. Mr. Duncan 
gave some account of the properties of the plant, 
and of the various uses to which it has been applied 
by the inhabitants of the banks of the river of the 
Amazons. He exhibited afterwards a marsupial rat 
from New South Wales, supposed to be as yet un- 
described.—Mr. Black laid before the society two 
curious MSS. in cipher, belonging to the Ashmolean 
Library, written in 1605, by R. Barnefield, of Brazen 
Nose College. He explained the nature of the 
cipher, which was of a peculiarly difficult character, 
and recited some curious verses from the work. 

Mr. Twiss, of University College, then read some 
letters from various distinguished antiquaries resident 
at Athens, relative to the Long Walls of the city, 
one of which from M. L. Ross, a Swedish gentleman, 
appointed, by the Greek Government in 1836, con- 
servator of the antiquities, was decidedly against the 
notion of there ever having been a third long wall; 
more particularly from the fact that in 1835, when 
two or three deep trenches were carried across the 
plain to drain off the water into the sea, the founda- 
tions of the pretended third wall were nowhere met 
with. 

Dr. Buckland, and Messrs. Tireman and H. S. 
Strickland, who had lately returned from Athens, 
severally made remarks on the different communica- 
tions. Mr. Strickland observed that, the foundations 
of the long walls being now dug up and employed 
as materials for the road between Athens and the 
Pirzeus, there would shortly be little more than the 
name preserved of them. 
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Artists’ Conversazione . Seven, P.M. 
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Royal Society... 
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Royal Society of Literature ........ Four. 
( Statistical Society ( Anniv.) ........Three. 
Fri. + Botanical Society .........sseeeeees Eight. 
rT Royal Institution .........+.+.++++.4 p- Eight. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
DRURY LANE. 

This Evening, FARINELLI; THE LIONS; and THE LITTLE 
HUNCHBACK,. 

Monday, THE GIPSY'S WARNING; THE LIONS; and THE 
LITTLE HUNCHBACK. 

Tuesday, FARINELLI; THE LIONS; and THE LITTLE 
HUNCHBACK. 

Wednesday, there will be no Performance. 

COVENT GARDEN. 
Tele Frenias. RICHELIEU; and HIGH LIFE BELOW 


Monday, RICHELIEU ; and THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO. 
Tuesday, RICHELIEU ; and THE INVINCIBLES. 
Wednesday, there wil! be no Performance. 

Thursday, RICHELIEU ; and FRA DIAVOLO. 


MORI AND LINDLEY'S FOURTH AND LAST CLAS- 
SICAL QUARTETT CONCERT will take place on MON- 
DAY EVENING NEXT, March Il, at the HaNover-sQuaRE 
Rooms. The Selection willbe from Onslow, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Corelli, Mendelssohn, Rossini, Weber, &c. The Quartetts, 
Sutatetts, Re. will be performed by Messrs. Mori, Tolbecque, 

+ Mori, jun., Lindley, and Dragonetti. Mr. Moscheles will 
play Onslow's Grand Sestett with Messrs. Card, Lazarus, Bau- 
man, Platt, and Dragonetti. A Grand Sonata of Corelli's by 
Signor Dragonetti and Mr. Lindley. Vocalists:—Miss Birch, 
Miss Dolby, Signor Brizzi, Mr. Stretton, &c. Conductor, Mr. 
Benedict.—Single tickets, 7s.; triple tickets, 18s.; and Pro- 
grammes to be had of Mori & Lavenu, 28, New Bond-street ; 
and Cramer & Co, Regent-street. 








Puitnar monic Concerts.—T he comparative thin- 
ness of the audience at the first of these concerts, is 
a sign encouraging rather than disquieting—if the 
directors will read it by way of warning—if they 
will remember that the English public has advanced 
far in musical attainment since the days when these 
meetings were instituted—if they will advert to the 
superior orchestras in training throughout London, 
— if they will reflect that the select audience of a 
dear subscription concert has now a right to call for 
performances, not merely free from those casualties 
which were hardly excusable in past days, but finished 
with the deliberate care, which a presiding intellect 
can give—a right to expect, not merely the repetition 
of well-known music, but active and unceasing re- 


search throughout the Continent for such works as 
may worthily succeed, if they may not equal, the 
masterpieces of Mozart and Beethoven. Our ifs, we 
know, are somewhat exacting in their conditions, but 
nothing short of a cheerful and zealous compliance 
with them will prevent the Philharmonic Concerts 
from following those of Antient Music, through the 
progressive steps of decline, decay, dotage. The 
selection of music on Monday was sufficiently good: 
the symphonies were Beethoven’s in D, and one of 
Mozart’s in c major;—the overtures, Mr. W. S. 
Bennett's clever * Parisina,’ and Romberg’s in D—the 
last work is now too hackneyed to be performed at 
the Philharmonic, even by way of “ voluntary” to a 
departing audience. ‘The orchestra, though at times 
coarser than orchestras should be, was, on the whole, 
firm, neat, and spirited. In the first act, Madame 
Dulcken played Mendelssohn's second pianoforte 
concerto, with great skill and certainty: perhaps the 
brilliancy of the finale is beyond the reach of any female 
nerve and power whatsoever. In the second act, Mr. 
Richardson gave a flute concerto admirably ; whether 
as to tone, neatness of execution, or healthy (as dis- 
tinguished from morbid) expression. The singing was 
carefully executed by Miss Birch, Miss M. B. Hawes, 
Messrs. Manvers, and Phillips, but was not parti- 
cularly interesting:—Mr. Phillips's * Revenge, Timo- 
theus cries,’ from ‘ Alexander’s Feast,’ being the 
most striking vocal performance. Spohr’s sacred duett, 
sung by Miss Hawes and Mr. Manvers, is monoto- 
nous and tiresomely drawn out, like too large a por- 
tion of its composer's vocal music. The quartett 
from Dr. Crotch’s * Palestine,’ * Lo, star-led chiefs,’ is 
spoiled by over-instrumentation, the orchestra being 
always confusedly mixed with the voices without any 
effect whatsoever. In the admixture of these two 
rival forces, what a gap is there between Dr. Crotch 
and Spohr ! the latter being always as admirable in 
the mechanics of scoring, as he is often bald in idea, 
and obstinate in elaboration. 








Ir was generally known, in the literary circles, 
that the new play of ‘ Richelieu,’ produced on Thurs- 
day, at Covent Garpen, was written by Sir E. L. 
Bulwer; but it was only this week that the name of 
the author was publicly advertised. The shouts with 
which the announcement of its representation was 
received by the crowded audience attracted by ‘The 
Lady of Lyons,’ on the previous Tuesday, evinced 
the eagerness of the public to welcome another pro- 
duction of the same dramatist ; and its enthusiastic 
reception, on the first night of performance, proved 
their delight to be equal to their curiosity. We can- 
not, however, anticipate for * Richelieu’ the popu. 
larity of ‘The Lady of Lyons:’ the triumph of a 
statesman is not so interesting a theme as the success 
of a lover; and though a tale of true love is en- 
grafted, as an episode, on to the main plot, the fate of 
the lovers is subordinate to that of the minister. The 
object of the author appears to be to exhibit the 
character of Richelieu in a favourable light: contrast- 
ing the greatness of the consummate statesman with 
the petty meanness of the court intriguers opposed 
to him, and with the imbecility of the monarch ; and 
give us a picture of the man as well as the minister, 
But in so doing he has sacrificed some portion of that 
grandeur of thé historical personage, without increas- 
ing our admiration of the individual; we sympathize 
with the traits of human feeling, but we are, at the 
same time, more alive to the infirmities with which 
this closer intimacy makes us familiar. The “ con- 
spiracy” which forms the subject of the drama is not 
any particular one of the many which Richelieu de- 
feated. ‘The Duke de Bouillon’s name is implicated, 
and the king's favourite, Baradas, “whose sudden 
rise, and as sudden fall, passed into a proverb,” is 
the leader; while the denouement is that of “the 
Day of Dupes.” This amalgamation of historical 
incidents is excusable, though we do not see that 
much is gained by it, for the intrigues succeed, up to 
a certain point, rather through the failure or delay 
of the means to counteract them, than by reason 
of the strength and secrecy of the plot. To follow 
the intricacies of the story would be tedious and prow 
fitless. The heroine is Julia de Mortemar, an orphan, 
and ward of Richelieu, who loves and is beloved by 
the Chevalier de Mauprat, a young soldier who had 
incurred the cardinal’s displeasure, but who is saved 





by him from the scaffold, in order to gratify the lady. 
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The distresses and < dangers ‘of the: pair arise from 
the persecutions of Bouillon, who affects the lady, 
and who brings his own and the King’s passion for 
her into play, for the furtherance of his ambitious 
designs. As a dramatic composition, it may be ob- 
jected that the dignity of history is too much sacri- 
ficed to the playfulness of comedy and melo-dra- 
matic situations: but these were the very points most 
applauded, and, without them, Richelieu, with all his 
state and superiority, would have been céld and un- 
attractive to the frequenters of the theatre. The 
dialogue, in our opinion, changes somewhat too 
abruptly, and too frequently from homeliness to ex- 
altation, in its style: vernacular phraseology and 
high sentiment, classic allusions and familiar figures 
of speech, jostle each other too constantly. One mo- 
ment you laugh, as at a farce—in truth, the comic 
parts are too farcical throughout—and the next you 
are charmed with a poetical idea, or arrested by an 
apophthegm of philosophy or statesmanship: this style 
of broad contrasts is, however, popular. Briefly, the 
merits of the play consist more in striking situations, 
than power of dramatic dialogue, or developement of 
plot, which is wrought out by improbabilities. 

The play is splendidly got up—the scenery and 
dresses are new, and equally sumptuous and correct. 
Nothing, in short, that could give effect to the re- 
presentation, has been spared. Macready’s Riche- 
lieu struck us as too aged and infirm; but this is 
insisted on in various passages of the play ; and, with 
this allowance, it is a fine piece of acting, equally 
spirited and successful. The striking effect with 
which the familiar touches, and the deeper strokes 
of feeling that vary the sterner features of the cha- 
racter, are given by Macready, attest his masterly 
skill, in so employing the resources of his art, as that 
all shall appear natural; but neither author nor 
actor, in our opinion, gives the true portrait of the 
man, but, what is equally agreeable to mixed 
audiences, an effective stage character. Anderson 
and Miss Faucit as the lovers, Warde as Bouillon, 
Elton as the King, Phelps as a Capuchin Friar, and 
Howe as a Page, are entitled to especial commen- 
dation ; indeed, the acting throughout is good; and 
the very numerous dramatis persone test the effec- 
tiveness of the company—in the male line, at least, 
for the only female character besides Julie is Marion 
de Lorme, a spy, who only appears in two scenes. 

At the conclusion of the play, after Macready 
had announced it for nightly repetition, amidst 
great cheering, the author was called for, in a manner 
not to be withstood; and Sir E. Bulwer accordingly 
appeared in front of the stage-box, and bowed his 
pen scan. ae amidst a tumult of ase 





MISCELLANEA 

Pneumatic Telegraph.—A model of a pneumatic 
telegraph, proposed by Mr. Crosley, has been lately 
added to the interesting collection at the Polytechnic 
Institution. The general introduction of railways, 
and the speed of railway travelling, seems to require 
that some means of communication between station 
and station, by night as well as by day, should be 
established, to guard against the collision of express- 
trains, and other accidents. For this purpose, 
hydraulic and electro-magnetic telegraphs have been 
suggested, but we aie not aware that either have been 
adopted: and now a pneumatic telegraph is offered. 
Atmospheric air is the conducting agent employed. 
The air is isolated by a tube, extending from one 
station to another—one extremity of the tube is con- 
nected with a gas-holder, or other collapsing vessel, 
as a reservoir, to compensate for any diminution or 
increase of volume, arising from compression or from 
changes in the temperature of the air in the tube, 
and for supplying any casual loss by leakage. The 
other extremity of the tube terminates with a pres. 
sure index. Thus, ifany certain degree of compres- 
sion be produced and maintained in the reservoir at 
one station, the same degree of compression will 
speedily extend to the opposite station, where it will 
become visible to an observer by the index. Thus 
(says Mr. Crosley) with ten weights, producing ten 
different degrees of compression, distinguished from 
each other numerically, and having the index at the 
opposite station marked by corresponding figures, 
any telegraphic numbers may be transmitted, refer- 
ring in the usual way to a code of signals. The only 
experience in the transmission of atmospheric air 











|| through conduit tubes, which applies particularly to 
this subject, may be referred to at three railway 
establishments — viz. Edinburgh, Liverpool, and 
Euston Square, London. In these establishments, 
air-tubes, from one mile and a quarter to two miles 
in length, have been employed, for the purpose of 
giving notice when a train of carriages is ready to be 
drawn up the inclined plane by the stationary engine 
at the summit, so that it may without delay be put 
in motion. This notice is communicated by blowing 
a current of air through the tube at the foot of the 
inclined plane, and sounding an organ-pipe, a whistle, 
or an alarm-bell at the stationary engine. This 
operation has been regularly performed from two to 
four years, without one single failure or disappoint- 
ment. Mr. Crosley also states, that a trial was made 
with a tube of one inch in diameter, very nearly 
two miles in length, returning upon itself, so that 
both ends of the tube were brought to one place :— 
the compression applied at one end, was’ equal to a 
column of seven inches of water; and the effect on 
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RIOR’S LIFE of the Tught Hon. EDMUND 
BURKE. The 3rd eeiien, complete in 1 vol. 8vo. with 
Portrait and Facsimile. Price 14s. bound in cloth and a 
“A valuable paditicn to En iis Biography.”"— Quarter rterly Rep 
H. & E. Sheflield, 132, Fleet-street. 


On the Ist of April p . 4 be published, One Volume, 8vo. uniform 
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John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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Published on the Ist of March, 8vo. Vol. XII. and Last, 
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By EDWARD GIBBON. 
An entirely New Edition,with Notes, by the Rev. H. H. Mitamay, 
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John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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the index at the other end appeared in fifteen d 
of time. 
Opening a Tumulus, or Barrow.—Lieut. Newenham 





has submitted to the Irish Academy an account of a | 
tumulus or barrow, near Rush,county of Dublin. This 
tumulus appears to have been composed of quantities 
of boulder stones and earth heaped up into a conical | 
form, and sloping away to the base, which was 
square. Within the base of the mound, there was a 
circle formed of large stones placed on their ends, and | 
about one hundred paces in circumference. The | 
farmer who rents the land having removed a great | 
quantity of the earth for manure, discovered a pas- | 
sage which opened on the south side ; ; (Mr. Newen- 
ham thinks that, as far as his observation hasextended, 
the entrance of all barrows is on the south side). Its | | 
entrance was funnel-shaped, and the walls of this 
passage were formed of flag stones placed on their 
ends, and roofed in with the same. It was about 
eleven yards long, and one in width; and led toa | 
low chamber about eight feet long,and six wide, which | 

was situated nearly in the centre of the barrow, and | 
formed of stones in the same manner as the passage. | 
The farmer removed all the stones forming the | 
western side of the passage, and in the course of his | 
excavations, found some human bones on the south 
side of the chamber, and within the circle of stones. 
The lines of stones forming the sides of the passage 
appear to continue on through the mound towards 
the north side ; and a few feet below the present sur- 
face of the barrow, a little to the north of the chamber, 
there is a bed of periwinkle shells, about eight inches 
thick, with some limpet and muscle shells inter- 
mixed ; and beneath this bed of shells there is a 
quantity of rich dark mould, with some reddish earth 
which has the appearance of being burned. A few 
human bones, and some bones of small animals, 
were found in the earth beneath. Outside the circle | 
of stones, and on the very edge of the cliff, near the } 
western angle of the mound, there was found a rudely- 
formed grave, containing a human skull, with the 
bones of the arm, leg and thigh, which apparently 
had never been disturbed ; the bones of the back, | 
ribs, &c., could not be discovered. 

Orang’ Outang.—M. Dumortier, of Brussels, having 
had an opportunity of making observations on, and 
comparisons between the crania of fourteen orang 
outangs, in the museum of that place, declares, that 
the different species known under the names of 
Pithecus satyrus, Pongo Abelii, and Pongo Wurmbii,are 
only one and the same at different ages; and that 
the older the head, the more unlike it is to that of man, 
and the nearer to the bestial forms. In a very early 
state, the skull may be easily taken for that of an 
nfant. 

Respiration of Crustacea.—According to the recent 
observations of M. Milne Edwards, the whole of the 
Decapoda, and in fact, all other crustacea, have 
their branchial cavity put into communication with 
the medium in which they live, by two distinct 
openings; the one exclusiv ely devoted to the entrance 
of the water necessary to respiration, and the other 
to the evacuation of this liquid, when it is no longer 
in a state to contribute to vitality. But the appara- 
tus which effects this, does not resemble that for the 
dilatation and contraction which take place in supe- 
rior animals, and lies in the action of the second pair 
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